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QCHOOL PREMISES. —To LET, the Ex- 


ially Planned Premises, , LINDOW GROVE, ALDER- 
ee A Boys' Boarding School has been 
conducted there for many d Sixty 


yea’ J: 
Pupils. —Apply, Davip WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


T° ARTISTS.—The Administration of the 


Leen payee ey EXHIBITION, ALEXANDRA PALACE, 1885, 

to receive a certain number of PICTURES from Artists of 

oan for EXHIBITION 1 and SALE.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
19 and 21, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 


‘YEARLY EDUCATIONAL PRIZES to 


WOMEN.—PRIZES of from £29 to £5 will be given b: oy Mrs. ROSE 
MARY Gamesee for the best ENGLISH ESSAYS by WOMEN on set 
Subjects from tho Works of Byron, Shelley, and Keats.—For particulars 
apply to Miss dion, Llandogo, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 


S PROFESSIONAL MAN, who has 


travellod much, author of several well oniewes works, having a 
———T .< Russian and other languages, would be glad to undertake 

Y WORK of a remunerative nature, or business necessitating 
eae a short time.—Address C. P. W., 19, Trebovir-road, Earl's 

















PrEBRUARY 5.—MR. WALTER BACHE’S 


ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCE of ORIGINAL WORKS of FRANZ 
LISZT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Half-past Eight.—Liszt’s ** Dante” Sym- 
phony ; Liszt's Concerto in E fiat (Pianoforte, Mr, Walter Bache); Liszt's 
ss Angelus,” for —:, alone ; Liszt’ 's -~y- Ly x ue, * Jeanne ‘DA re,” 
&c. Orch Choir of 100 Ladies, he Miss 
Alice Barbi. Conductors, Mr. ED. DANNREUTHER and MR. WALTER 
BACHE,—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony, 3s, ; Admission, Is, STANLEY LUCAS, 
WEBER & CO., "84, New Bond-street Fy CHAPPELL ‘x Co., 50, New Bond- 
street ; ; usual Agents ; ; and AUSTIN'S Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 


ME: DANNREUTHER’S PROGRAMMES 


~- eh ayy Series), TUESDAY EVENINGS, FEBRUARY 10TH, 21TH, 
a 

FEB. 10.—Brahm’s (op. 38) Sonata in E minor, for Ye and Violon- 

cello, E. Danareuther: a. Dirge, Shakespeare; b. . . 
Hubert H. Parry ; ae on a Theme in D ‘Rk, Oy ; ek (first 
performance), Wagner : Albumb'att, for Violin Solo. Beethoven (op. 72, 
no. 1) : Trio in D, for | Sanahew, Violin, and Violoncello, 

Violin—Mr. H. Holmes and Herr Kammer. Viola—Mr. Gibson. Violon- 
cello—Mr. Ould. Pianoforte—Mr. Davnreuther, Vocalists—Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Butterworth, Mr. Lane, and Herr Hofler. 











MESSRS. AMSTER & - RUTHARDT, of 


BERLIN, have the honour to announce that they will SE iL by 
AUCTION, on FEBRUARY 23RD and Following Days, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of a well-known Hamburg Amateur, including almost com- 
plete sets of the Works of Durer, Van Dycke (by and after), and Martia 
Schongauer, also an important Series of Engraviogs of Dramatists, 

A large Selection of the above Collections will be UN VIEW MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 2ND, and two Followmg Days, at A, W. THIBAUDEAU’S, is, 
Green-street, St. Martin’s-place. 





Clty and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 


TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 





The pest caf PRINCIPAL of the FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE is 
now VACANT, The gentleman appointed will be required to take the 
general management of the College and to act as Prot. ssor in one of the 
Science Departments, He will be expected to devote his whole time to the 
work, and will receive a salary not exceeding £8)0 a-year, A pplications, 
with copies of Testimonials, to be delivered, not later than FEBKUARY 
11TH, to the DIRECTOR and SECRETARY, at the offices of the Institute, 
Gresham College, London, E.C. 


KEY CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Visitor—The BISHOP of ELY. 
Head Master—The Kev. R. WINKFIELD, M.A, 


This School is adapted for the sons of professional men. New scheme 
aod buildings. , wy for Scholarship ond Army Examinations. 
Total annual cost £50 to £60, ps and E 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS in 
ine and MARCH, and on TU ESDAY3, WEDNESDAYS, and 
— and SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and 
RUGUS 











Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
et the Museum. 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


| ameaad Contributes to Success ? 
» Causes Failure in Life? 


A Good Memory. 


A Poor Memory. 


HAT can all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
DISCOVERIES! A Good Memory. 


y heer PET EIOLQGIOAL ART of NEVER FOR- 
NG—using none of the “ Links,” ‘ Pegs,” 
i Localition ” or “ Associations” of Mnemonics. Lost 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
better. Any book learned in one reading. - 

Pro: tus t-free, giving opinions of Yr. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wanéering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 p.m. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday wd 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspo © --1ce 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectw sin 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lesso..; by 
Post and by Persoral Instruction. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, NEw OxrorD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 





“THE SPECIALISTS’ SERIES.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 314, price 6s, 
AGNETO and DYNAMO-ELECTRIC 
Bl MACHINES, with a Description of Electric Accumulators. 
By PAGET HIGGS, LL.D., D.8e., &e. 
(With the Use of the German of Glaser-de Cew.) 
With Sixty-one Illustrations, 
London ; SYMONS & CO., 27, Bouverie-strect, E.C. 





One Shilling. 160th to 190th Thousand, 


ARK DAYS. By Huen Conway, Author 
of “Called Back.” Being Vol. III. Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. 

* An excellent story.”"—Dublin Evenina Mail. “ Will maintain his re- 
putatiou and popularity as a writer.”— Pall Mali Gaz tte. @ atten- 
tion of most readers will be riveted upon this story from the first page to 
the last.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ The reader's curiosity on the st et:h.”"—Daily 
News. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay-street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. ‘And all Railway Bookstalls. 


PARODIES ! PARODIES! PARODIES! 
—8ee HAMILTON'S COLLECTION of PARODIES on Lord Tenn: a 
son, Longfellow, Tom Hood, Bret Harte, and Edgar Allan Poe. 
Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. 

REEVES & TURNER, Strand, W.C.; GILBERT & FIELD, Moorgate-street, 
and Gracechurch-street, E.C.; or of any Bookseller. 








British, MUS EU M. 


@ MISS BELOE will resume her LECTURES on “ EGYPTOLOGY,” on 
FEBRUARY 11TH and 13TH.—For Syliabus, &c., apply (by letter only) to 
Miss JENNER, Hon. Sec,, 63, Brook-street, W. 





RITISH MUS EU M. 


THOMAS TYLER, M.A., will DELIVER on WEDNESDAYS, FeBRUARY 
4TH, llTH, 18TH, at 230° p.m., a COURSE of THREE LECTURES on 
* THE ~yry and their MONUMENTS.” Course Tickets, 5s. ; Single 


oo 2s. 6d,; may be obtained of Mr, G. PARNELL, Bookseller, 03, 





QECRETARY seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
and carscepgntont | mectied ; aged’ 38: Weald take ssoteeete salary cr 
snewery implement. Highest » references. — Apply J. H., care of 





CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


SCREENS, — for Scr: &c., black and other grounds, price 
17s, 64, cand § £1, carri se, pala SouN i JACKSON, Poulton-le-Fylie, Lan- 


, Writes : ** The screen 
has arrived and has given quae ‘satisfaction. » 


T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, and others.. ees Regan 4 
SON, SS, Covent-gard 








2 W. o. ° o ond ai at ‘the Lectures. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


of ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS 8 by the O1 the OLD MASTERS, and by DECEASED 
MASTEKS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is now OPEN. Admission from 9 a m. 


till dusk, 1s. Catalogue 6d,, or bound in cloth with pencil, 1s. Season 
Ticket, 5s. 


Roevat SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 








The WINTER ag oe Pat NOW + 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
from?10 till 5. 





pnt D. Fripp, B.W. 8, + Seoretary. 





¥ and descr! C PRINTING. ith 
peneta te ae every description o! wit 


TONBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


=: Bishop’s Down Henney f MOLI TUITION.— 
RD, . M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Et, “TWELvE Pup ls. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
— for Matricula , Scholarsbips, and other Examinations. ay 
ittention paid to the health and comfort of pupils. Fees, 200 guineas. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 


: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 

- Head-Master: The Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A, 

Trinity y College, Cambridge, Chancellors’ Medallist. School fees, 25 guineas 
Boarders a Day-boarders at £40 annum, ins!u 











ATRICULATION ard B.A. EXAMI- 


ey ny —(London, Royal Irish, and Dublin Universities )— 

on a thoroughly Individual System. which 

ensures to pan § Candidate the closest care aud attention. Weak Subjec:s 

receive special he!p. Payments based on results. Single Subjects if desired. 

—For terms, testimonials, &c., address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., Green- 
hill House, Godley, Manchester. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, British Mail, the Printing Times. 
the Furniture Guzette, T4 ‘other _ a eenoesiene, call atteution to 
the fac eTE, ECONOMIC, and 








ilities they po PLE 
PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION or PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether 





per ani 
sive tre of toh school fees, are pt. by Rev. F, R. Burrows, M.A., 29, Bennett- 
Park, Blackheath, to whom apply. 


Illustrated er Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodioals, 
for ee Printing and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, 
London, W. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Prizes, and 
Magazines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
tothe amount of £5 sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 

London ; GILBERT & FIBLD, 67, Moorgate-streot, and 18, Gracech ‘- 
street, E.C. 








ALL the BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS 
Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S ‘SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses eitindt free on application. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books withdrawn from the 
Library for Sale at greatly reduced prices. 

New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 





281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXII. Price 2s. 6d, 





CONTENTS. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE NILE EXPEDITION: Fsom GEMAI TO KORTI IN A WHALER. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES,—Part VII, 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS,—VIII 


BEATRICE. 
LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE.—PakT II. 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY.’ 

A BLACK YEAR FOR INVESTORS. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE, 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL FAILURES. 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THIS PART BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY. 

Canine Affection in Ceylon, 

A New Explosive. 

To an English Girl: Poem. By 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 

The Study of the Chancery Funds, 

The Quandong’s Secret. 


Oddities of Animal Life in the Rocky 
Mounta: 
Some Stage-Trades, 
My Irish Correspondents, 
Tho Month : Science and Arts, 
Outside London. By RICHARD JeF- | Oil on Troubled Waters, 
“ FERIES. Herm. 
he Buried Cities. Occasional 
Knowecroft ; a Cumberland Idyl. oa 


To the Point, 
First Instalment of a New Novel, 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chaps. 1.—V. 
Price 8d. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47, Paternoster-row, London ; and Edinburgh, 


_ NEW SERIES,—NO. II, oF 


TIM OB: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CURRENT TOPICS, LITERATURE, 
AND ART. 





Prison Literature. 

My Extraordinary Friend. 

Some Indian Herbs and Poisons, 

Cloud and Sunshine in Lancashire. 

Victuals in Scotland in tho; Olden 
Times, 


Finish, 

Home Nursing.—V. By A Lapy. 

Curious Epitaphs, 

The Manufacture of Paper from 
Wood, 








Medium 8vo, Is. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY Number ; 
CHAS. W. STUBBS, M.A. ., HOME aud HUTS : a Plea for Legislation, 
KARL BLIND .. oe ee ok DISCOVERY at 


A.G.BOWIE .. ee + MR. FAWCETT at the POST-OFFICE. 

A. MARY F, ROBINSON . THE BEGUINES & WEAVING BROTHERS 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS _,, “A REBUKE AMID ROSES,” 

AUDLEY MACKWORTH ..THE WINTER EXHIBITION of OLD 
MASTERS, 


‘WM. SIME +s e»  .. CRADLE and SPADE, 
J. ADDINGTON 8YMONDS ., LIEDER KREIS, 1V.-Y. 
CPITICAL NOTICES. 
THE BEST BOOKS of the PAST MONTH: a Classified Bibliography. 
London : : W. § SWAN « SONNENSCHEIN | & Co, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No, 187, for FEBRUARY. 


1, OCCASIONAL NOTES:—Congress of French Professors ; Teaching 
University for London ; The Wise Men of Gotham; London School 
Board Scholarships, &c. 

2. =. EEOROARTER and INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. By Miss 


3. mn 1 INTELLECTUAL FACTOR in MORAL EDUCATION, 
BRYANT, D. 


4. =“ Bray, PHILOSOPHER and EDUCATIONIST. By WILLIAM 
5. RESERVE: a Sub-Editor’s Story 
6, VARIATION and CORRELATION of the MENTAL and + ge 
QUALITIES of CHILDREN, By CHARLES KOBERTS, F.R.C.S 
7. CORRESPONDENCE sa Queapuenase in Girls’ Schools ; Home Seenienn 
and House Boarders, by H. Lee Warner ; New University for London ; 
Public School Latin tenes ; Public School G: ‘mnastic Competition, 
y Dr. Kynaston ; Scotch Board Schools, by Mrs. Boole ; Geography 
Teashenne by J. H. Young ; The Mistreseship of ¢ Girton College, &c, 
8. a ne a in the Odes of Horace, by 
+ Verra © Oeconomicus of Xenopho le 
Geographical Readers, &c. ane ae ee ere 
9, TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION. 
Price 6d. ; per post, 7}d. 
Offices : 85, Fleet-street, London, F.C. 
Now ready, fo FEBRUARY, price 1s., post-free. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
THE vee iow Fa Rt dh] eae: the Epistles to the 
THE Aang teal of SCIENCE to CHRISTIANITY.—II. By Professor 
THAT HURDLE, i Soseee hous ETT METHODS o 
JOSEPH and MARY. By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


‘THE EPISTLE to the COLOSSIANS,—II. TI sade. 
MACLAREN, he Prelude, By ALEXANDER 


By Mrs 


THE E PROLEGOMENA to Ly epee NEW TESTAMENT. By Pro-' 


WARFIELD 


RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE thi 
a .. ae. on the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


BREVIA. By the EDITOR, Dr. MARCUS DODDS, &c, 
THIRD EDITION for JANUARY, now ready, commencing a New Series. 
London; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY, 1885. 2s, 6d. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Right Hon, W. E. FORSTER, MP, 
A WORD MORE about AMERICA. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
REFORM of the HOUSE of LORDS. By the Right Hon, the EARL of PEM- 
OKE. 


THE DUTIES of DRAMATIC CRITICS, By W. ARCHER. 
ABOLITION of PROPRIETARY MADHOUSES, By Dr. BUCKNILL, 
STATE AID to EMIGRANTS, By J, H. TUKE. 

WILL RUSSIA CONQUER INDIA? (Concluded.) By A, VAMBERY. 


ENTATION : Objections and Answers. By Sir 
ree M.P.; LEON. = CourTNEY, M.P.; ALBERT 
GREY, M.P.; and JOHN WESTLAKE, Q.C. 
LIGHT from the EAST on the COLOUR; QUESTION. By JAMES W. 
FURRELL. 


DEMOCRACY and ENGLAND. By the Right Hon. LORD NoRTON. 
IRRIGATION in EGYPT. By Colonel C. C, SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. By ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR, M.P. 
SOCIALISM and RENT Sa: a Dialogue. By HENRY 
GEORGE and H, M, HY 
London: KEGAN aaa: TRENCH, & Co, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





FEBRUARY, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
AN APPEAL to = CONSERVATIVE PARTY. By Sir C, GAVAN 
Durry, K.C.M.G. 


THE TWO ROADS: an After-Dinner Argument. By THOMAS TANTIVY. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
OUR NATIONAL FUTURE. By GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, C.M.G, 
STIMULANTS and NARCOTICS. By Percy GREG, 
HADRIAN’S ADDRESS to his SOUL, By the EARL of CARNARVON. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS,.—III. Mr, Canning. By T. E. KeBBew, 
ea 1, Volo and SeOTION, with Reference to the ** Julict” of Miss Mary 
lerson. By C. E. HUMPHREYS, 
2. OPHELIA’S MADNESS. By GILBERT VENABLES. 
CAUCUS and CAMORRA, By T. A, TROLLOPE. 
A REPLY to A WOMAN’S PROTEST. By A MAN. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
DUBLIN CASTLE. By Justin MCCARTHY, M.P. 
CATHOLICISM and APOLOGETICS, By Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
THE CROFTEK PROBLEM, By JOHN RAE. 
THE POETRY of TENNYSON. By the Hon, RODEN NOEL. 
THE INDEBTEDNESS of the LANDED GENTRY. By ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
MP. 


AUTOMATIC WRITING, By Freperic W. H. Mrers. 

THE ELECTORAL FUTURE. By EDWARD R, RUSSELL, 

M. SARDOU’S “THEODORA,” By JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE = THOUGHT in ITALY. By G, BOGLIETTI. 


CONTEMPORARY RECO 
OLD TESTAMENT. LITERATURE. By Professor DRIVER. 
IL. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor SETH. 
Ill, GENERAL LITERATURE. 


London ;: IsBISTER & CO. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





Just published. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 
AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
A STREET in ROUEN. Etching by LALANNE, 
WINDSOR, Il, By W. J. SOFTIE., With Illustrations, 


LANDSEER the DOG-PAINTER. By F, G. STEPHENS, 
* Spaniels of King Charles's Breed.” 


SIENA, By F.M, PEARD. With Illustrations, 
RIDOLFE, By F. M. RoBINson, 
ART CHRONICLE. 
London; SEELEY & Co., Basex-stroct, Strand ; and all il Booksellers. 


With Etching of 





This day, No. IX., demy 8vo, 200 pp., price 4s, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


ART. 1, FROUDE’3 CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON. 
+ 2. CORRESPONDENCE of SIR ROBERT MORAY, 
» 3. BEHIND the SCENES in CLERICAL LIFE, 
» 4. ECHOES of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


» 5. A LETTER from JAMES SHARP =. ~ EARL of MIDDLETON, 
proving his TREACHERY in | 


» 6. ARCHBISHOP HAMILTON'S qnnenme, 
» 7. PATMOS, 
» 8. THE LENNOX. 
+ 9 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
» 10, SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c. 
ALEX, GARDNER, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
And at the Booksellers’, kstalls, and Libraries. 








NEW EXPOSITORY MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s., Monthly, 


THE MONTHLY INTERPRETER, 


Edited by Rev. JOS, 8. EXELL, M.A., Vicar of Dartmouth. 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY. 


SOME RECENT CHECKS and eth yyy sustained by MODERN UN" 
BELIEF, By ALEXANDER MAIR, D. 


THE CONTINUITY of the SERMON on the MOUNT. By Grorae 
MATHESON, D.D. 


= ——. of the APOCALYPSE.—II, 
i1BSO. AL 


Lam, easert, and EXPEDIENCY. By Rev. GkorGEe G. FINDLAY, 


By Rev. Prebendary 


n.d in the MINOR EROPEBTS—JORL. The D. f . 
 oog Ag ay Fe oe @ Day of the Lord, By 


Edinburgh : T. & T, CLARK, 38, George-strect. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co, 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 





GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS Bxperimentel and Applied, for ia use of Colleges and 
Schools. Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D,, F.C 8. 
Professor of Experimental Science, Staff Colleg Sandhurst. 
Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 ‘Coloured Plates 

and 893 Woodcuts. Large crown 8yo, 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 


GENERAL, READERS and pouus PERSONS. Translated 

and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D F.C.S., Professor of Experi- 

mental Science, — College, Sandhurst. Fifth Edition; with 2 
Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, in- 


tended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer, By 
the Rev. E. ST. J. PARRY, M. {» Balliol College, Oxford. New 
Edition, with Index, 12mo, 3s. 


THUCYDIDES, Book IV. The Greek Text. 


Edited, with Notes pate Commentary, by A. T. BARTON, M.A., 
Fellow and Mg | of Pembroke College, Oxford; and A. 8. CHA: 

VASSE, B.C.L., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford.’ Crown sy 0, 58. 


THE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANS- 


LATION from ENGLISH — FRENCH. Edited _by Professor 
CHARLES CASSAL, LL.D., T. KARCHER, LL.B. Part L. . 
Junior Course, 3s. 6d. Part in "Bentor Gee. 58. 


*.* KEY to the JUNIOR COURSE, by Dr. CASSAL, price 5s. 
(for Teachers only). 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The TEXT and INDEX only, without Introduction and Notes, 
lyol., feap. 8vo, price 2s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Critical and 


Illustrative Notes, and anes: Aids for Students. By the Rev. 
JOHN HUNTER, M.A. Crown 8yo, as. 6d. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Reduced to 1s. 6d., Monthly. 


THE ART 
JOURNAL 


The FEBRUARY Number, which is the second of the 
New Series, is now ready, and contains 


NAPOLEON ON BOARD 
THE “ BELLEROPHON.” 


From the Picture by W. Q. ORCHARDSON, B.A., 
And numerous Illustrated Articles, 





London : THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy-lane, 
And all Booksellers. 





NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH JANUARY PART. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 


** Behold in those what Icisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand,”—Cowren. 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 


(Enlarged to 72 imp. 8vo pages monthly.) 
FEBRUARY PART, now ready, contains— 
The continuation of the New Serial Story, 
A LOST SON. By Mary LINSKILL, Author of ** Between the Heather and 
the Northern Sea,” &c. 
NOTES from the NORTH-WEST. By Prebendary HARRY Jones, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


_THE, oe LONGEVITY of the JEWS. By P, KARKPATRICK 


Pic 
PETROLEUM : its Sources and Distribution. 
BERLIN and the BERLINERS, With numerous I!lustrations. 


EDUCATION by MACHINERY. By Eric ROBERTSON, M.A. With Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 


RATIONAL FEEDING, By A WYNTER BLYTH. 
MUSICAL COMPOSERS at WORK. By JAmEs MASON. 


STRANGE STORIES cay > the FIRELIGHT ; the Story of Eugene 
Aram. By E, PAXTON kL 


CLIFF CASTLES. By 58. R. ail F.G.8, 
THE EARL of SUAFTESBURY. With Portrait. 
THE DWELLINGS of the LABOURING CLASSES. 
THE SURRENDER of NAPOLEON L. An Unpublished Letter. 
A VALENTINE, 
VARIETIES. 
Frontispiece—"* DADDIE’S COME HOME.” 


THE LEISURE HOUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS : Literary—Artistio— 
Musical. See announcement in FEBRUARY Part. 


London ; 56, PATERNOSTER Row ; and of all Newsagents. 





1c 
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F m.. published.—PETER the HERMIT’ PREACHING the FIRST 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Edition of 1792, 
with the Original Cuts by BEWICK, and an 
Introduction by CHARLES WELSH, bound in 
characteristic cloth and paper covers, sprinkled 
edges, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


GOODY TWO-SHOES. |THE BUTTERFLYS BALL SERIES, 


A Reprint of the First Edition. Reprints of Nos. 1 to 4 of HARRIS'’S CABINET. 
Price 2s. 6d.; orin Dutch flowery and gilt cover, price 5s. | Price One Shilling each; or in 1 vol., price Five Shillings. 
With Introduction by CHARLES WELSH. With Introduction by CHARLES WELSH. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Specially Compiled from the Writings of the Poets 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By 
MYRA MARBRON. Small Ato, cloth, bevelled 
boards, price Five Shillings. 








London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKE DEN, & WELSH, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


: NEW NOVEL BY MISS BERTHA THOMAS. 
ICHABOD: a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, Author of “Life of 
Georges Sand,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 


“There are fine things in Miss Thomas’s story. . . . Miss Thomas has drawn her chief character with 
striking individuality, and there are many parts cf her story which are unquestionably clever.”—Academy. 


THE CHANCELLOR of the TYROL. By Herman Schmid. Translated 
by DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, (Just ready, 


“ Full of fresh and uncommon interest. . . . Translation is seldom accomplished with so much success and 
80 little trace of —— News. 








Lonxpon: T. FISHER 1 UNWIN, 26, Parmnxosren Savane, _E C. 





“The distinguishing aunt of the autotype capenteties is that | ) 
oy ~~ roy _ absolutely faithful copies of ‘ner’ — may | Messrs 4, { Rh. M AAW BELL'S New NY Forthcoming books. 
themselves be of the very highest excellence ; and they are therefore | 
especially adapted for all uations in which the moderation of their cost | CURRENT REPENTANCE. By “2.2.0. a Now 


is an important clement, avd especially for all in which it is desirable, ready, in 3 vols., price Jis. 6d, At all 4 ibrarics. 


for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes cither of children or of THE QUEEN of the MOOR. By FREDERIC ADYE. Now 


adults the most perfect representations of natural or of ideal beauty.” 











Times, September ith, 1879 ready, iu 3 vols., price 3is. Gu, Atall Libraries. 
siniianaapaicin WHEN WETWO PARTED. By Saran DoupNEY. New 
and Original Novel, In one vol., price ts., cloth gilt (postage 6d.). 
For t1e ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, | BOULDERSTONE. By Wits. Smug. Now ready. 


New and Uriginal Nove. La oue vol., price 2s, boards ; 25, Gd. cloth 


VISIT THE 3s. 6d. half-morocey (postage 4d.). 


| gilt ; 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, | A Future on TRUST. By Lia Nevitt. 
7”, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


New and 
Original Novel. In one vol., price 24, boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth giit ; 3s, 6d. 
half-morocco (postage 4d.), 

| MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. J. K. Srenper. New Cheap 

| Unitorm Edition, rice 2s, boards; 2s.0d. cloth gilt ; 3s, 6d. half- 

morocco (postage 4d.). 

LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By “Rrra.” Now ready. New 
Cheap Uniform Edition. _I’rice 2s, boards; 2s, 6d. cloth gilt; 3s. Gd. 
half-morocco (postage 44.), 

RESTORED. By E. Spexprer. Nowready. New Cheap 
Uniform Edition, Price 2s, boa ds; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; 3s, 6d. half- 
morocco (postage 44.), 

ONLY AN ACTRESS. By E. 8S. Drewny. New Cheap 
Uniform Edition, Trice 2s, boards; 2s, td. cloth gilt ; 3s. 6y, half- 
morocco (postage, 4d.). 

JSADE, after the Painting by Jus. Archer, Esq., Exhibited Koyal| 1HE PIERCED HEART. By Capt. Maynz Rep. Now 

Academy, 1883, — New and Utriginal Work. Never before published. Price 2s 

PORTRAIT of WORDSWORTH, from the Drawing by Haydon, eS eee ee wet “0 

PACSIMILES of TURNER'S “LIER STUDIORUM.” London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; 
[and at all Libraries, Bookstalls, &e., &e } 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 

Print-Koom, British Museum, 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ENG Ss, 
ontin ae ’ RAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Au‘otype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Notices, free per port 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADKID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings In these Collections, 





Just published, price 1s. ; by post, Is. 34. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAK for the YEAK 1885, 
Manchester : J. E.CoRnisaH; London: + Maui LAN r& Co. 


Fine-Art Catsicgee, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. = 





This day is published, in 1 - » price 4s, 
“Iti 


8 for their revelation of th led a f th iusof | TY "i \ \ \‘f 
Michaol Angelo, ne embodied ta, the Sistine heebeee teat oll eerie | PSHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
noblest art should Le grateful tu the autotype process.” DER for 185. 


Portfolio, April, 1871, dhe, ites te 


UBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
being a Supplement to the * University Calendar for 1635,” 
Dublin; Hopeks, Fiegis, & Co. London; LoNGMANS & Co. 


" “If pictorial art is, indeed, an e2vcational influence of a high order, and 
it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
Sutotypes of the Great Masters should not onfy find the Lig of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be u to adorn every 
bursery and school-room in England.”—Zimes, April ir is73. 








Messrs, LONGMANS & 00S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SERIES OF BEMIKIO are = BY THE REV, THOMAS 
MO 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


REMINISCENCES 


CHIEFLY oF 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS 


By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.” 


THE STRANGE CAREER of the CHEVA- 

— DEON DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipote ntiary from 

France to Great Britain in 1763. By Captain J. BUCHAN 
TELFER, R. N. F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 3 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 

*.* This History of the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex 
was a myste ry for upwards of forty years, is treated from original 
mere and other unpublished documents, and French ofticial des 
patches, 


THE MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 
Full-page Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the Text. syvo. 21s. 


THE “* KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY, 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws 


and Etiquette of W hist 3 Whist Ww hittlings, ona Forty full-annoe 
tated Games. By “FIVE or CLUBS” (R. A. Proctor), Crown 
8yo, 5s. 

FOURTH EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. By WILLIAM L. R. CATES. Fourth Edition, with 
Supplement, brought down to the end of 1884. Svo, 28s. cloth, 35s. 
half-bound russia, The Supplemeut, 1881-1884, separately, price 
28. 6 


IN the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 


Search for LLEUT.-COMMANDER DE LONG and his companions, 
followed by an account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a 
Propored Method of re: aching the North pele. by GEORGE W, 

VILLE, Chief Engineer U.S.N. Edited by MELVILLE 
} MLL IPs. With 4M: —} and 16 Llustrations, 8vo, 1s, 


THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


EW ALD, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Vol. VII. 
‘The ‘Apo wtolic Age Translated from the German by J. 
FREDE Rick SMITH. 8vo, Is. 


*.* Vols. L—VL. price £3 19s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By JAMES SULLY, 
M.A,, Examiner for the Mor: ul Science Tripos in the University « 

c ambridge, Author of “Sensation and Intuition,” &. Sonal 
Exlition, svo, 12s. Gd. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 


ATLAS. Edited by C. COLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Editor of 
“ Epochs of Modern IListory.” 101 Maps and Plans (53 coloured). 
Post dito, 5s. 
“This atlas is very far beyond anything hitherte available in Eng- 
land.”"—Sutarduy KR view, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DYNA- 


MICS, containing An ay ons to Thermodynamics, with nume- 
rous Examples. }AMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A, FR, 
Fellow of Trinity Colley ge, und Professor of Natural Vhilosophy in 
= University of Dublin; and FRANCIS A, TARLETON is A 

cllow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Vice- President of the 
Roy al Irish Academy. Crown Syo, 10s. Gd. 


LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the 

Rev. Sir GEORGE W, COX, Bart., M A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
SOLON POLYCRATES. ARISTELDES 
PEISISTRATOS, ARISTAGORAS, THE MISTUICLES, 
KLEISTHENES, MILTIADES. PAUSANLAS 

GELON, 
DUBLUN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERLES. 

THE VEIL of ISIS: a Series of Essays on 


Idealism. By TiLOS. W. WEBB, LL.D., Regius Professoi 
Laws, and Public Vrator in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 10s, a 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MADAM. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 Vols. 


crown 8vo, 2)s. 


THICKER than WATER: a Novel. By 


JAMES PAYN, Author of * By Proxy,” &. New Edition. Crown 

8vo, 2s. boards ; 2s. Gd. = [Modern Novelists Library, 
WeRKS BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 

A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


Diary of an Uld Soul: Poems, New Edition. 12mo, 6s, 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Second Series. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS’ MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY.—CONTENTsS :— 
WHITE HEATHER: a Novel. By WiLiMAM BLACK, Chaps. V.—VIII, 
WHIST CHIAT. By Ricnarp A. PRocTOR. 
AN INCIDENT of EMPIRE. By H, MALLINS, 
THE SEAKCH PARTY'S FIND. By J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
TUE WHALE, By the Rev. J. G. Woop, 
TO BEATRICE: the Squire’s Daughter. By Miss KENDALL, 


Bia BUCKING” in the KOCKY MOUNTAINS. By GreviLLt 
PALMER, 


ON — “ANTIQUITY of ESTE. By BRANDSR MATTHEWS, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstv. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, 
price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, 1885. 
AGIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. (Con- 
ti ued. 
GOUNOD, 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
A CRIMEAN SNOWSTORM. 
A WEEK with GEORGE ELIOT. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. By CHARLES READE. (Con- 


tinued.) 
IN the NORWEGIAN MOUNTAINS. By Oscar 
FREDRIK, KING of SWEDEN and NoRWAY. 
LAW and LAWYERS. By Mr.SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 
A LITERARY GLASS-MAKER. : 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs.J.H. RIDDELL. (Continued.) 
&c. 





In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


EAST by WEST: a Record of 
Travel Round the World. By HENRY W. LUCY, 
Author of ** Gideon Fleyce,”’ &c. 

“Mr. Lucy has done a great variety of work with 
apparently invariable success. As journalist, as editor, 
as novelist, he has made his mark and strengthened 
his reputation. But it may be questioned whether he 
has hitherto accomplished a feat so remarkable as that 
which he has just performed in the two volumes which 
he now offers to the public. He has not merely written 
« volume of travel, to read which is almost as interest- 
ing as going to the places which he describes—though 
this in itse'f is no ordinary triumph. Kinglake did it, 
and Warburton did it; and their books remain the 
very best books of travel ever written, and probably 
will so remain for long enough. But Mr. Lucy has 
dune something more remarkable yet. . . . These 
volumes everybody will want to read, and we can 
hardly imagive any one who once takes them up putting 
them down until he comes to the last page ”’ 

Whitehall Review. 


Tn 2 vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


A LADY'S WANDERINGS in the 
SOUDAN. By Mrs. T. C.8 SPEEDY. 

“Mrs. Speedy’s ‘Wanderings in the Soudan’ is a 
very readable book. Made up of letters sent home to 
ter friends in England, it forms a capital story of ad- 
ventures among the wild tribes of the desert and the 
} alf-civilised races of Egyptian towns. A festival at 
which she was present forms one of the most interest- 
is chapters in the book. In fact we know of few 
- eseriptions of Kassala and its curious round of life 
hat surpass in picturesqueness the author’s account 
«f the desert city.”—Saturday Review. 


rFOPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A THIRD SERIES OF 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne” and 
* The Channings.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances 


MARY PEARD, Author of “ Contradictions,” &c. 
* Both as a faithful picture of Dutch life, and as a 
story containing many graphic and minute character 
s udies, ** Near Neighbours” is equally successful. .. . 
‘i he entire scene is graphically sketched with a power- 
julpen. In every sense the author has surpassed her 
) vevious efforts.’ 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Leslie 


KEITH, Author of “‘ Alasnam’s Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 
*: Venetia’s Lovers’ should meet with wide accept- 
ance because of the unusually good and sound style of 
writing, the total absence of ‘ fireworks,’ unwholesome 
«xcitement, and startling illusions.’”’—St?t. James’s Gazette. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. 


* A novel, wholesome, fresh, and bright, 
That’s full of air, and life, and light, 
No doubt attracts ; 
And that’s the reason you can’t fail 
To read Miss Stocker’s pleasant tale, 


* Between the Acts.’’ Punch, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE 
MARSH.” 


In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


A DOG with a BAD NAME. 


|Immediate!y. 





Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-strect, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ON the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


ERRATIC NOTES from the PIRALUS to PESTH. By Major E. C. 
JOHNSON, M.A.L, F.R.Hist 8, &c. With Map and upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 15s, (Just ready. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1885. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition. 1 vol. royal 8yvo, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s, 6d. bound, gilt edges. 

“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the peerage of the three king !oms as it 
stands at this day. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that 
scrupulous ac uracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.”—TZimes. 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its 


ORIGIN and PROGRESS. By MASON JACKSON, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with 150 Illustrations, 16s. 

“This volume is full of curious information and quaint illustrations, 
Mr. Jackson's account of the fortunes of the ‘ Illustr.ted London News’ 
and of the spread of illustrated journalism all over the world, is a striking 
chapter in the history of newspaper enterprise,” —Daily News. 


THE MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER, By WILLIAM GLOVER. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is, 

** These volumes bring us fac> to fece with a host of celebrities—Pilch, 
Redgate, Caldecourt, end Mr, Aislabie at cricket; Sir G. Smart, with 
Cramer, Lindley, and Dragounetti at the Wordsworth Installation Odes ; 
Miss Helen Faucit, Brooke, Kean, and the elder Farren at the Cambridge 
Theatre ; Whewel! in his College, Professor Willis, Professor Henslowe, and 
others.” —Graphic. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
COLVILLE of the GUARDS, By 


JAMES GRANT, Author of * Tre Romance of War,” &c. 3 vo's 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS a LORD, By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of * Viva,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Mra, Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and there is really not a 
dull page in the whole of these volumes,”"—Acavemy. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. 


RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “Dawn,” 3 vols, 
** An interesting and weill-told story.”—Morning Post, 
“This novel is sure to please those who like thelr reading vivid and 
thrilling. It is cleverly written and fascinating in its very impracticability.” 
Dai'y Telegraph. 


THE CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Waters has succeeded in constructing a very fuir novel. II's 
sketches of country society are necurate, and bear traces of an intimate 
acquaintance with the originals,”— Athenaeum, 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” “* Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Mrs. Rando!ph’s last edition to her floral series is a modern love story 
of ordinary life. The character of Cyclamen, the daughter of a country 
doctor, is pleasing and natural.”—A thenaeum, 


IN and OUT of FASHIUN. By 


RICHARD DAVIS PERRY. 3 vols, (Just ready. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,” &c. SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. 1 vol., 6s. 








CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete tn | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, 
BIKKET FOSTtK, TENNIEL, J. LASLECT POTTY, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKsS, 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human ag ~~ gaa By Amelia B, 
“iwards, 





Nature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 


Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


The Crescent and the Cross, By| NoChurch. By F. W. Robinson. 


Eliot Warburton. 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. | 
A Woman's Thoughts about! 

Women. By the Author of 

* John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | 
Sam Blick's Wise Saws. | 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. | 
A Life for a Life. By the Author) 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Haat's Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. | 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton, 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. | 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

The Englishwoman in Italy, By 

Mrs. Gretton. 

Nothing New. By the Author of 

‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret, 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke's Romance of the Forum, 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life. By the Author of 

‘John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother's Money. By F. W. 

Robinson, | 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 

ot ‘John Halifax.’ 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave's. By the Author of 

* Janita’s Cross, 

Lost and Saved, By the Hon. Mrs 


‘orton, 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 


| Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 


of * John Halifax.’ 
i ——. By George MacDonald, 
so. vy 3 + a Gtyhent. 
oble ec. the Auth 
‘John Halifax.’ of ied 
a wey a America, 
obert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. ” — 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Authorof ‘John Halifax.’ 
Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
e Marae gel 
av tiginbrod. Geor, 
Donald LLLD. . — 
A Brave Lady. 
‘John Halifax. 
Hannah, By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 
Sam Slick’s Amoricans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
My Little Lady. y E. Frances 
Poynter. 
Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor C. ). Yonge. 
a te By George Macl’onald, 


By the Author of 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
of ‘ Johu Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia P. 
Edwards, 

It_ was a Lover and his Lass. By 
Mrs, Oliphant, 

Jeaffreson’s Keal Lord Byron, 


Hurst & Buackerr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. JOSEPH THOMSON’S 


RECENT AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


One Volume Demy 8vo, with Two Maps and numerous 
Full-page and smaller Woodcut Illustrations, 
price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI 
LAND: 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad 
Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia ond 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 


By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S., 


Leader of the Expedition; Author of “ To the Central 
African Lakes and Back.” 


From the TIMES, January 20th. 


“It would indeed be difficult to find another man 
who could have gone through what Mr. Thomson has 
done, and have come out of it alive and with stainless 
hands. To deal successfully with the African native 
and yet not resort to violence, demands a patience an 
tact that are phenomenal, and in that Mr. Thomson 
succeeded. ... The present volume is marked by all 
the best qualities of its predecessors. ... Certainly, 
so far as novelty is concerned, we have had nothing 
from Africa to compare with the present volume since 
the publication of Mr. Stanley’s ‘* Through the Dark 
Continent.” Mr. Thomson has been able to open up 
and shed broad = on a region previously abso- 
lutely unknown. .. . Mr. Thomson’s hunting exploits, 
which he tells so well, are sure in themselves to attract 
readers to his book as well as mighty hunters to Masai 
Land. ... Altogether he has done a solid piece of 
work of unusual scientific value.” 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘PROPER PRIDE,’ AND “PRETTY MISS 
NEVILLE.” 


SOME ONE ELSE. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“There is something inexpressibly fascinating about 
the repartee and jokes which form the staple of con- 
versation among the members of a large family, and 
Mrs. Croker has caught the tone very happily in her 
piccure of the Brabazon family, and has produced a 
novel of the good old-fashioned kind besides. ... 
*Some One Else’ help to pass many a half-hour 
pleasantly.”— Whitehall Review. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHO IS SYLVIA?” “ KINGSBROOKE,” &c. 


A RUSTIC MAID. 


By A. PRICE. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


With Maps. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


Has for its leading article a contribution by Mr. 
wie HENRY W. LUCY, entitled 


HATFIELD HOUSE AND THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY. 


With Ten Illustrations drawn by Adrian Stokes, 
Joseph Pennell, and after Photographs by B. 
Lemere & Co., and Elliott & Fry. 


This number contains 160 royal 8vo pages, 22 Articles, 
and 61 Llustrations. 


London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, SearLe, & RrvinGToN, 
Crown- buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Apollo and Marsyas, and other Poems. By 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue three volumes of Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s 
verse which preceded Apollo and Marsyas 
have enabled those who studied them to form 
a definite conception of his ability, and have 
placed him in the rank of poets from whom 
we expect much in the future. His most 


salient quality seems to be a power of identi- 
fying himself through the imagination with 


abnormal personalities, exposed to the pressure 
of unusual circumstance and extraordinary 
temptation. His method of working is not 
formally dramatic. He does not exhibit the 
men and women of his fancy through dialogue 
in action. But having absorbed their nature 
into his own, having rather felt than analysed 
their motives, he makes them tell their own 
tale, or tells it for them in narrative that has 
the force of autobiography. The reality of 
his studies of character not unfrequently 
amount to revelation. He compels the reader 
to see what he has seen in mental vision, and 
in securing his effects he is aided by a vivid 
faculty of picture-painting. This faculty of 
painting a picture, or of suggesting a picture 
to the mind, is always potent in his work; 
most eminently so when it is employed in 
creating the environment of some dark psycho- 
logical tragedy. As a fine example of its 
simple strength I may cite the “ Letter 
addressed to Miss Mary Robinson” from his 
volume Zhe New Medusa. It is still more 
remarkable in a poem called ‘‘ The Raft,” or 
in the ballad of the ‘‘ Death of the Duchess 
Isabella.”” The power of dramatic insight, 
combined with pictorial realisation, which I 
have defined, has its corresponding defect. It 
betrays Mr. Lee-Hamilton into partiality for 
the horrible, the well-nigh impossible, the 
fantastically weird. His imagination seems 
to delight in realising states of mind and 
caprices of the fancy which lie outside 
healthy human experience. The fascinating 
romance which gives its name to The New 
Hedusa may be mentioned as an illustra- 
tion. Sometimes, too, the poet dwells on 
subjects which are, in naked prose, so 
poignant as to be susceptible of no adequate 
poetic treatment by his method of descriptive 
art. Such is the ballad of ‘‘The Sack of 
Prato” from the volume I have quoted. 
Such, too, was the acutely painful study of 
the anatomist bent on vivisecting a man, 
called ‘A Rival of Fallopius,” from a pre- 
ceding volume. In this style Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton had Poe for master; but Poe’s dry 
handling of similar themes lent itself more 
agreeably to literature which aims at being 
ghastly or uncanny without producing the 
repulsion that is inseparable from a quasi- 


Technically, Mr. Lee-Hamilton commands a 
wide and picturesque vocabulary, and is not 
without considerable power over both rhyme 
and metre. His language is always direct, 
spontaneous, and unstrained; but, in diction 
and versification alike, he is apt, when not 
working under severe restraints of form, to 
be somewhat more careless than befits a poet 
in the present age of English literature. His 
effects suffer sometimes also, in my opinion, 
from a want of reserve, an inattention to the 
necessity of compression. 

Apollo and Marsyas takes its name from 
the Greek legend of the rivalry between the 
satyr and the Olympian deity. Marsyas, for 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton, symbolises all that is 
remote, wild, pain-compelling, and orgiastic in 
the music of the world. Apollo represents 
its pure, defined, and chastened melodies. 
Marsyas commands the mystic minor keys; 
Apollo the majestic major. To Marsyas 
belongs the thrilling Phrygian, to Apollo the 
bracing Dorian mood. Of his personal sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of Marsyas Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton makes no secret; and, in the 
lyrical contention which he has written for 
these rival powers, he puts far better poetry 
into the mouth of the satyr than that which 
he has invented for the god. Still, he adds, 
in justice to his own art— 

** And yet I love the light, nor am I one 
Bred in the darkness of Cimmerian caves, 
Who shrinks with blinking eyelids from the sun 
When with the dawn he leaps on laughing 

waves. 

*¢ And though what here I offer echoes less 
Apollo’s lyre than Marsyas’ reedy fife, 
Whose fitful wailing in the wilderness 
— through the chinks and crannies of my 

e, 


‘© Apollo’s name is sweet, and I were loth 
To let the name of Marsyas stand alone 
Engraven on this book, while I can own 
Allegiance to both lords and love them both.’’ 
Marsyas, however, claims the principal 
honours of this volume; and those qualities 
of the author’s poetic power which I have 
attempted to describe are once more luminously 
here exhibited. ‘‘ Sister Mary of the Plague,” 
to begin with, presents one of those dark 
mysteries of impossible psychological expe- 
rience which Mr. Hamilton loves to render 
real by the intensity of his dramatic sym- 
pathy and by the incisive force of his picture- 
painting. Sister Mary is a nurse in a Belgian 
hospital, assiduous in her duties and venerated 
by the people. Yet her patients, in spite of 
her best care, are apt to die of slow exhaus- 
tion. We soon perceive that all is not right, 
nay, that there is something terribly wrong 
about her. The real power of the poem 
consists in this, that Sister Mary herself 
awakes with agony to the consciousness that 
she is a vampire, one who had died in the 
plague, and had arisen to protract a hideous 
existence by draining the life-blood of the 
living. This motive would be, I think, too 
repulsive for poetic treatment but for the 
tragic moral situation thus created. The 
vampire is herself the victim of a destiny 
which she abhors. In this way her story 
becomes an allegory of those psychological 
conditions which are known as moral insanity, 
where the sufferer of some abnormal appetite 
is terror-stricken in his lucid intervals by 
what his morbid impulses have forecd him 





subjective revelation of cruelty and madness. 





to enact. It may be added that a somewhat 


similar allegory of the tormented conscience 
is attempted in ‘‘ Ipsissimus.” In‘ Abraham 
Carew” Mr. Lee-Hamilton depicts a religious 
fanatic, who thinks that God has required of 
him the sacrifice of his only and dearly- 
beloved daughter. He pleads his cause at 
the bar, frankly admits that he is the mur- 
derer of his child, but expects acquittal in 
the certitude that he has obeyed the will of 
the Almighty. The precision and simplicity 
of this short piece render it in my judgment 
one of the best of the poems inspired by Mar- 
syas. It is more successful in conception and 
firmer in execution than ‘‘ The Wonder of the 
World,” which describes a conscience awakened 
into fretful self-reproach by the memory 
of an ignoble act performed under strong 
temptation in very peculiar circumstances. 
Of the poems in this book inspired by Apollo, 
I will only mention the spirited ballad on 
Drouet’s night-ride to Varennes, called ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing the King,” before I draw attention to 
twenty-one sonnets which end the volume. 
Each of these presents some point of artistic 
felicity or of personal interest. While hand- 
ling the sonnet Mr. Hamilton does not lose 
the spontaneity of diction and fearlessness 
of imagery which are marked merits of his 
style. But he profits by the compression 
forced upon him by stricter form. Since 
several of the sonnets have appeared in the 
Acapemy, I will only quote one, the first, 
called ‘* Idle Charon ”:— 


** The shores of Styx are lone for evermore, 
And not one shadowy form upon the steep 
Looms through the dusk, far as the eye can 
sweep, 
To call the ferry over as of yore ; 
But tintless rushes all about the shore 
Have hemmed the old boat in, where, locked in 


sleep, 
Hoar-bearded Charon lies; while pale weeds 
creep 
With tightening grasp all round the unused oar. 
For in the world of Life strange rumours run 
That now the Soul departs not with the breath, 
But that the Body and the Soul are one; 
And in the loved one’s mouth now, after death, 
The widow puts no obol, nor the son, 
To pay the ferry in the world beneath.” 


In conclusion, I venture to express a hope 
that Mr. Lec-Hamilton will in future pay his 
vows with greater assiduity to Apollo. Mar- 
syas has controlled him long, and not in my 
opinion without some injury to an artist so 
finely capable of hearing and reproducing 
the world’s ampler music. 
Joun Apptnaton Symonps. 








Illustrations of the History of Mediaeva! 
Thought in the Departments of Theolog.s 
and Ecclesiastical Politics. By Reginald 
Lane Poole. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Tuts volume is the result of two years’ study 
in Germany by one who held a travelling 
scholarship from the Hibbert trustees. It is a 
worthy fruit of two years’ labour, not only 
for its intrinsic merits, but also for the signs 
which it shows of careful workmanship and 
of diligent search for the best methods of 
research. The defect of the book is that it 
reads too much like a series of essays written 
for an academic prize. Its unity of subject 
comes solely from the unity of the writer’s 
studies, not from any inherent principle of 
choice. Mr. Poole has written a series of 





essays on the thought of the Middle Ages up 
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to the period of the rise of Scholasticism. It 
was quite natural that he should pause at 
that point, for the labour would be enormous 
to continue his work further along the entire 
line of theological speculation. But Mr. 
Poole has selected one part of his subject for 
further investigation. With John of Salis- 
bury he drops philosophy ; but he pursues the 
course of political speculation to the time of 
Wyclif. Mr. Poole’s reason for this is clear, 
and is honourable to him. He is engaged in 
editing, for the Wyclif Society, the important 
treatises De Dominio Divino and De Dominio 
Civili. Me wished to fit himself for his task 
by a survey of preceding theories. It were 
much to be wished that we had a similar 
guarantee in the case of all editors that they 
had been at the necessary trouble to fit them- 
selves for their task. 

It will be seen that Mr. Poole’s volume is 
somewhat of the nature of a note-book. But 
all that it contains is clearly thought out and 
is the result of independent labour. Probably 
the literary presentation of Mr. Poole’s re- 
searches suffers from too closely following 
German models. We may admire the thorough- 
ness and care of a German writer, while we 
wish at the same time that he would sweep 
up his chips and not leave them strewn about 
his pages. Occasionally Mr. Poole’s erudition 
becomes cumbrous, though generally he has 
succeeded in checking himself in time, and has 
gathered his fragments into appendices, which 
are much to be praised as examples of careful 
criticism of details. 

Mr. Poole has not, of course, attempted to 
write a consecutive history of mediaeval 
thought. He has selected writers who showed 
the greatest independence and originality. 
For this reason his book may be commended 
to a large circle of general readers as 
well as to students. Many will be surprised 
to find the ferment of thought which went on 
during the Middle Ages. Perhaps there is 
no more valuable lesson to be learned from 
history than the identity of man’s aspirations 
and endeavours in almost every age. The 
forms of thought differ, the substance is much 
the same. The Middle Ages conceived 
Christendom as united under one church and 
oneempire. But this theory did not in politics 
check the formation of nationalities or curb 
the aggressions of aspiring princes. Similarly 
in religion it did not reduce all thought to 
uniformity or establish an unbending system 
of dogma. Pope and emperor were alike 
supreme in theory. In practice a strong 
pope or a strong emperor exercised a good 
deal of influence. But where either pope or 
emperor was felt to be useless or mischievous 
he was disregarded or denounced. There 
have been few things said about religion or 
politics in modern times to which remarkable 
parallels might not be found in the literature 
of the Middle Ages. The chief difference 
between mediaeval and modern times lies in 
this: in the Middle Ages those who were 
dissatisfied with the universal system under 
which they lived strove to amend it according 
to their own ideas; in modern times those 
who are dissatisfied with the partial system 
_ which they live step outside and attack 
it. 

The great merit of Mr. Poole’s book is that 
he estimates justly and soberly the general 
tendency of the intellectual life of the Middle 





Ages. He deals mainly with the more 
original and independent thinkers of the time ; 
but he never exaggerates the importance of 
their opinions, or distorts them into accord- 
ance with modern ideas. The three to whom 
he has devoted most attention—John the 
Scot, Peter Abailard, and John of Salisbury 
—are prominent examples of the boldness 
and largeness of mediaeval speculation. For 
Abailard especially (we adopt the author’s 
form of the name) Mr. Poole feels a genuine 
enthusiasm. He is the only man whose 
character has impressed him, and whom he 
has attempted to realise. He is, moreover, 
careful of his fame, and collects passages 
which show that Abailard was recognised by 
his contemporaries as ‘‘ the servant of Christ, 
and verily Christ’s philosopher.” Indeed, 
opinions might be condemned by councils ; 
but in the Middle Ages, as at the present day, 
it was not authoritative condemnation that 
destroyed opinions, but their own inadequacy 
or want of fitness to the needs of the time. 
Original;minds found followers on intellectual 
grounds. They found more followers because 
their aims were high and noble, because they 
denounced abuses and pleaded for reform. 

There is not much that is decidedly new 
in Mr. Poole’s volume. Its excellence lies in 
its scholarly method and its scholarly tone. 
It is a real comfort to read an English work 
on the thought of the Middle Ages that is 
not conceived in a spirit of lofty intellectual 
superiority. There is, however, one part of 
Mr. Poole’s work which is new and valuable, 
though at present we have to take Mr. Poole’s 
conclusions on trust. This is the abstract which 
he gives of the political theories of Wyclif. 
The theses that ‘‘Lordship is founded on 
grace”? and that ‘‘God ought to obey the 
Devil’ are already familar to us, but their 
practical application is obscure. Mr. Poole 
finds in Wyclif’s theory of the absolute lord- 
ship of God an assertion of the right of the 
individual. All were equal before God; 
priests and laymen alike depended on Him. 
God’s lordship was universal ; only those who 
rendered Him due service were true vassals. 
Taking this as Wyclif’s central idea, the rest 
of his theory can easily be deduced. God’s 
grant was to his Church, the holy spouse of 
Christ ; but in this ideal Church the wicked 
are outward members as well as the righteous. 
The wicked thereof share in God’s grant ; but 
their title is not good, because they do not 
render service. The moral conception of 
the nothingness of sin is carried into the 
actual world. The sinner is nothing, and, 
therefore, can possess nothing. The lordship 
of God recognises only the rightcous. Civil 
lordship had its origin in man’s sin, and, 
therefore, can have no absolute character. 
Wyclif is so convinced of the infirmity of all 
human institutions that he does not care to 
discuss forms of government or determine 
which is best. He thinks that government 
by a single ruler is best, because it is strongest 
to restrain excesses. But all civil lords are 
God’s stewards, and are lords only by reason 
of service. They are servants not only of 
God, but also of their fellow-men. 

In all this it is clear that Wyclif is striving 
to find a spiritual principle on which to build 
up the individual soul in dependence solely on 
God. The righteous man who trusted in 
God was lord of the whole universe. Like 





St. Paul, he possessed all things, not neces- 
sarily, or even principally, in this life, but as 
his right now and his secure enjoyment here- 
after. From this it follows that, as there are 
many righteous, and each has a claim to all 
things, all things ought to be incommon. But 
this is an ideal conception, expressing merely 
the ultimate tendency of a transcendental 
theory. It has long been a doubtful question 
how far Wyclif’s teaching was a cause of the 
rising of 1381. Mr. Poole’s compendium of his 
views entirely acquits him of any revolutionary 
tendency. The system which Wyclif was 
setting forward was an ideal system relating 
to the spiritual nature of man. The righteous 
possessed all things by virtue of his obedience 
to God as the Supreme Lord of the universe. 
Such was the eternal order of the universe. 
But the existing constitution of human society, 
imperfect though it was, had the divine sanc- 
tion. The use of forcible means to readjust 
the world was far from Wyclif’s view of 
righteousness—it was in itself utterly sinful. 
Communism was the law of heaven, and so 
far as earth resembled heaven, so far and no 
farther it tended to be earthly law as well. 

So Wyclif’s paradox, ‘‘God ought to obey 
the Devil,’ asserted in the actual world the 
recognition of established authority, however 
unworthy might be the person who exercised 
it. Really, Wyclif strove to set up as against 
the ingrained impurity of temporal lordship a 
sense of the worthiness of spiritual authority. 
When he proposed that the pope should lay 
aside his temporal power it was not because 
he wished to attack the papacy, but because 
he wished to provide a worthy sphere for its 
activity. Human laws were to him the con- 
sequence of man’s fallen nature. Wyclif aimed 
at setting up as supreme the law of the Gospel. 
He pointed out how the Church might free 
itself from the trammels of worldly business 
and become the means of introducing the divine 
order into earthly affairs. 

Such seems to have been Wyclif’s aim in 
the earlier period of his teaching, the period 
when he was mainly a moral reformer. 
Events drove him into hostility to the papacy, 
and he turned to criticism of the doctrine of 
the Church. It is not wonderful that his 
theory of lordship should have prepared the 
way for a rapid advance in his opinions. It 
undermined the ground on which the hier- 
archy rested; it asserted as its primary 
inference the immediate dependence of the 
individual on God, and on God only. It is 
true that the individual Christian existed only 
in union with the Church; but that Church 
was the congregation of all faithful mem, in 
which clergy and laity were alike before God. 

Tais conception of religious individualism 
is put by Mr. Poole as the chief principle of 
Wyclif’s doctrine of lordship. He admits, 
however, that his conclusion is only tentative. 
If it be well grounded, it will show that 
Wyclif was not a great political thinker. 
Indeed, the very difficulty in understanding the 
application of his principles goes far to prove 
that. His writings have all the faults of their 
time. Every proposition is proved at length by 
arguments which are often verbal or frivolous. 
It is hard to disentangle the main argument 
from a maze of logical corollaries which arise 
at every point. It is the religious and moral, 
rather than the intellectual, side of Wyclif 
which attracts us. Mr. Poole’s exposition of his 
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theory of lordship shows that he was lacking 
in political insight. But it tends to put him 
in a higher position than before as a religious 
teacher; for he set up an ideal conception of 
a spiritual order of the world, which each man 
might lay hold of for himself by recognising 
his direct dependence upon God. 

M. Creienton. 








Memorials of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. 
Garden, with Preface by Professor Veitch. 
(Gardner. ) 


Here we have one of the rarest and most 
welcome of books—a biography that errs on 
the side of modesty, and is, therefore, to be 
cordially appreciated rather than minutely 
criticised. Not that Mrs. Garden’s Memorials 
—as she prefers to style her volume—of her 
father, the Ettrick Shepherd, can be said to 
rank among the great ‘‘ Lives” of English 
literature. James Hogg was neither a great 
nor a gloriously bad man. He was a com- 
pound of shrewdness and sensibility, of the 
prosaic Arcadia of cow-keeping and sheep- 
tending and the eerie cloudland of fairies 
and brownies, rendered vocal and ambitious 
by the example of Burns and the encourage- 
ment of Scott, but still more by his own 
stout heart and the legends of the enchanted 
Border, which were his earliest. mental 
sustenance. He had, in the course of his 
sixty-five years, no remarkable adventures, 
or even very interesting misfortunes. He com- 
mitted blunders, and suffered from the blunders 
of others. He was pecuniarily successful 
neither in farming nor in literature ; but, like 
Burns, he had a heart above all troubles. 
Though to the last swimming in the sea of 
struggle, with his head only half above 
water, he was always equal to a good song, a 
good day’s sport, and the giving of good and 
kindly advice. He must have been a rather 
matter-of-fact, as he certainly was a testy, 
lover, for we find him naively writing to the 
woman he married—she was about twenty 
years younger than himself—‘‘I have very 
much necd of you just now, for my house- 
keeper, a valuable honest woman, refuses to 
stay.”” But Hogg was an attached husband 
and an indulgent father; and, as Mrs. Hogg 
seems to have managed him on the sensible 
plan adopted by the Marchioness after she 
became Mrs. Richard Swiveller, his married 
life was happy, although he “left his 
affairs in confusion” at his death. ‘A 
gey sensible man, for a’ the nonsense 
he wrat,’’ was the verdict passed on him 
by Tibbie Shiel, the queen of Scotch inn- 
keepers, whom he helped to a living and to 
immortality, and it will be the verdict of 
those who read Mrs. Garden’s book. But it 
is impossible to make a Samuel Johnson, 
much less a Byronic Lara, of ‘‘a gey sensible 
man,” immersed in personal struggle from the 
beginning to the end of his chapter, in spite of 
his writing ‘“‘The Queen’s Wake,” associating 
with Sir Walter Scott and Professor Wilson, 
and dealing swashing blows in Blackwood. 
Mrs. Garden very wiscly makes no attempt to 
exaggerate her father’s excellences of heart or 
of head, or to conceal his weaknesses, such as 
these were. She has told a very simple story 
in the simplest and, therefore, the best of 


styles. Her biography might have been 
fuller could she have recovered the materials 
placed at the disposal of John Wilson for the 
Life he did not write. One could have 
wished too to see the letters from Byron to 
Hogg that somebody had the impudence to 
steal, but not the courage to publish. Never- 
theless this picture of Hogg is by far the best 
and most reliable that has yet been painted, 
and no better is needed. 
The story of James Hogg’s life does not 
flow so readily off the tongue as does that of 
Burns’s. Yet the main facts of his career— 
his birth in 1770, his death in 1835, his early 
sheep-life and self-education as a shepherd 
boy, his luckless attempts at sheep-farming, 
his plucky fight for a position in the literary 
world of Edinburgh, his publication of ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Wake,” his difficulties in Eltrive and 
Mount Benger, his recognition by the literary 
society of London a short time before he died 
—are tolerably well known. The most that 
Mrs. Garden does—but it was worth doing 
—is to elucidate this old story with hitherto 
unpublished letters, the most enjoyable of 
which are from her own father and mother. 
The one little fact of much consequence that she 
makes known for the first time is that Hogg, 
when in Edinburgh seeking a livelihood, seems 
to have tried, not only editing and versification, 
but to get some business as aland-agent. Prof. 
Veitch indicates the service Mrs. Garden has 
rendered to her father in his Preface, which 
is very cordial, and contains sound criticism, 
but which, since the best of it was published 
before, has a flavour akin to that of cold tea. 
She has—warmly, perhaps, but effectually— 
vindicated Hogg from the charges made against 
him by Lockhart; and she has drawn a very 
different picture of him from Wilson’s ‘‘ Shep- 
herd” in that very Earthly Paradise of ‘ how- 
towdies ’’ and toddy, the Woctes Ambrosianae. 
The Ettrick Shepherd was a hearty host and 
a convivialist, but nothing more or worse. He 
was a simple, self-confident egotist, no doubt, 
and told Scott that he was the King of Moun- 
tain and Fairyland, and that it was a superior 
kingdom to that of Chivalry. But Lockhart 
made far too much of Hogg’s blunders in 
etiquette, and wrote of them in the style of 
a retainer rather than of a son-in-law. When 
Hogg laughingly described his meeting with 
Wordsworth as a ‘meeting of the poets,” 
and Wordsworth turned his heel upon ‘the 
fellow,” he only proved that his vanity was 
greater and more offensive than Hogg’s. 
Even if Hogg did sprawl on Scott’s sofas, 
and address Lady Scott as ‘‘ Charlotte,” the 
offence was but the gaucherie of the child of 
nature, who, when he hears his father call 
his mother by her Christian name, follows 
suit. Let us hope we shall hear no more of 
these petty controversies. 
The Ettrick Shepherd corresponded with 
Scott, Lockhart, Southey, Allan Cunningham, 
William Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Henry 
Glassford Bell, and various others of his con- 
temporaries, and several letters from them 
are here published for the first time. ‘There is 
not one that is not interesting, and they show 
how the true character of the man was under- 
stood by his friends. As many of them are, 
however, to a large extent of the nature of 
friendly advice to Hogg, it is hardly possible 
to give other than too lengthy quotations 











his letters Southey predicts immortality for 
his ‘ Roderick,” that Robert Montgomery 
states his belief that he was persecuted by a 
host of reviewers, and that the father of Mr. 
John Ruskin describes to his friend of Mount 
Benger his anxiety about the future of his 
son, who had taken at the age of fourteen to 
writing verses by the hundred, in imitation 
chiefly of Scott. In 1815 Mr. John Murray 
writes to Hogg thus: 


“Could you not write a poetical epistle, a 
lively one, to Lady Byron, congratulating her 
on her marriage?—she is a good mathe- 
matician, writes etry, understands French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek—and tell her that as 
she has prevented Lord B. from fulfilling his 
promise to you, she is bound to insist upon its 
execution ; and to add a poem of her own to it, 
by way of interest. She is a most delightful 
creature, and possesses excellent temper [sic] 
and a most inordinate share of good sense.” 


Mrs. Garden republishes some unfamiliar, if 
not forgotten, poems by her father. Of these 
it may, at least, be said that they are not 
unworthy of the author of ‘“‘ Kilmeny”’ and 
‘¢ When the Kye come hame.” 

Wittiam Wattace. 








The Chevalier D’ Eon de Beaumont: Minister 
Plenipotentiary from France to Great Britain 
in 1763. By Capt. J. Buchan Telfer. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue graver interest of the Chevalier’s political 
career has been obscured by the factitious 
notoricty which has attached to the contro- 
versy about his sex. While congratulatin:: 
Capt. Telfer on his successful industry an. 
research, we could wish that he had disso- 
ciated himself still more entirely from the 
gaping curiosity of eighteenth century marvel- 
mongers. Would it not have been better to 
divide the book into three parts? First, a 
solid history of the diplomatic transactions in 
which D’Eon took part; then a monograph on 
his singular change of status, apart from its 
political causes, and viewed in relation to the 
social manners and sentiments of the period ; 
and lastly—a task to which Capt. Telfer and 
indeed none but a philosopher would, per- 
haps, be adequate—a biographical and psy- 
chological study of a personality so unusual 
and interesting. For it is not too much to 
say that if D’Eon had not so profoundly dis- 
trusted autobiography (his arguments, indeed, 
are modest and noble), he would have left 
pages not altogether unworthy of Cardan and 
De Retz. 

First let us dismiss this pretended mys- 
tery, uninteresting save for the obscure policy 
which suggested it. D’Eon was born in 
1728; it was not till 1766 that rumours 
as to his sex arose, and not till 1777, 
after the close of his public career, that, 
by order of the French court, he assumed 
the female status, which he retained till his 
death in 1810. Wecan accept none of the 
arguments for his previous female disguise. 
His early life is a blank; the tradition of his 
dedication to the Virgin by his mother, and 
his girl’s costume from his fourth to his 
seventh year, is clearly an afterthought. 
Even admitting, which we do not, the truth 
of his mission to Elizabeth in 1755, the story 
of his thus gaining access to her intimacy 





from them. It may be noted that in one of 


rests mainly on the gossip—or, as we suspect, 
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the diplomatic intrigues—of the Princess 
Dashkoff in 1766. There remains only the 
strange autograph letter of Louis XV., dated 
the same day as the letters of recall, and 
printed by Boutaric. In it he warns D’Eon 
(as usual) of the designs of his own ministers, 
orders him to hide himself and the king’s 
secret. papers, assuming female disguise, in 
which he has already served the king usefully. 
This letter, pronounced a forgery by De Broglie 
on somewhat dubious grounds, is consistent 
with facts, but after all it proves little. 

Our own version of the evidence, materially 
differing from the author’s, amounts briefly 
to this. D’Eon was a man of singular energy 
and manly spirit, of strictest propriety and 
reputation, but of an abnormally cold tempera- 
ment. At some period—possibly in Russia, 
or even in England—he may have assumed 
disguise in the king’s service. Rumours of 
this, joined to his reticent behaviour in a 
dissolute society, gave colour to Madame 
Dashkoff’s story. These suspicions were 
seized on by De Guerchy’s friends, and the 
French ministry, and even Louis XV. himself, 
seem to have been half convinced. D’Eon, 
at first resenting these insults, at last found 
that his best chance of outwitting Beaumar- 
chais and blackmailing Vergennes lay in 
acquiescing for the time in the imposture. 
Surely this is not improbable! After long 
negotiations, the solemn treaty, seven pages 
long, was signed, the secret papers given up, 
the price settled, and D’Eon consented to 
assume the female dress, which he wore 
at first reluctantly, but, in his old age 
and exile felt it imprudent to cast off. 
No adequate explanation has been offered for 
the infliction of this strange penance. We 
should venture to ascribe it to mixed and 
confused motives. Beaumarchais certainly, 
Louis XVI. probably, Vergennes possibly 
(though when first mooting the project 
his words are, “si M. D’Eon vyoulait 
se travestir’”’) came to believe the story. 
Various motives would then co-operate— 
regard for propriety, anxiety to pat down 
the blood feud between D’Eon and the young 
De Guerchy, to extinguish the restless career 
of the Chevalier, and neutralise the memory of 
his former insubordination, still more, we would 
suggest, to cast an air of suspicious melodrama 
over the story of the secret correspondence 
of Louis XV., which was to be buried in 
oblivion, and, lastly (as Lacretelle, Taylor 
and Voltaire among others thought), some 
motives connected with other intrigues, of 
which nothing is known. Capt. Telfer’s 
suggestion as to the further papers retained 
till 1792, though valuable, requires stronger 
proof. We have said enough to dwarf this 
famous dispute to its true insignificance, and 
need only add, that it was mainly the rough 
manly life and manners, and the indignant 
silence of the Chevalier, which caused such 
profound wondering and curiosity about the 
new Jeanne d’Arc. 

Turning to the earlier and more valuable 
part of the book, the reader will own that its 
graphic and well-connected narrative does 
more than supplement the researches of the 
Due de Broglie. In fact it corrects them. 
If M. de Broglie in his honourable zeal for 
the reputation of the brothers De Broglio, 
has too hastily treated D’Eon as a low 
adventurer, Capt. Telfer, in his loyalty to his 





hero, has vindicated—perhaps too amply—his 
claims to distinction. His tone (with a few 
exceptions which it would be ungracious to 
carp at) appears sufficiently dignified and 
judicious. Not having enjoyed the peculiar 
privileges of Gaillardet, Boutaric, and De 
Broglie in searching the French archives, he 
is perfectly justified in relying on their ex- 
tracts. Nor does he seem to have consulted 
the many MSS. at D’Eon’s birthplace, Ton- 
nerre. On the other hand the large collec- 
tions of the British Museum and of Mr. 
Christie have been thoroughly sifted by him, 
the latter, we suppose, for the first time. 
Both probably formed the bulk of the papers 
left behind by the Chevalier at his death. So 
far as we can gather from the numerous foot- 
notes, this new material is mainly personal 
and biographical. 

C. G. L. A. A. T. D’Eon de Beaumont was 
of a noble Burgundian family (was it not 
rather noblesse de la robe?), as his baptismal 
certificate shows. Educated at the College 
Mazarin, admitted to the Bar of Paris, a 
Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, relative of 
Archbishop Beaumont, and protégé of the 
Prince de Conti, he passed about 1655 into 
the secret service of Louis XV. In spite of 
our author’s plausible arguments we can 
admit no more than the possibility of D’Eon’s 
Russian Mission in that year. He may, 
indeed, have accompanied Douglas; if so, we 
think he must have been included in his 
immediate expulsion. Here is no space for 
this discussion, which turns largely on con- 
flicting dates, but we cannot refrain from a 
decided opinion. At all events in 1756 
Douglas appears again at the court of Eliza- 
beth with D’Eon as secretary, combining with 
Woronzoff and Esterhazy (the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had just been signed) to detach the 
Empress from the English and Prussian 
interests. After a secret mission to Paris 
in 1757, D’Eon remained as secretary to the 
new embassy, first under De )’Hopital and 
then under Breteuil. 

In view of the curious secret despatches 
and instructions, and of the remarkable, if 
not very momentous, diplomatic success of 
the French mission, it would be idle to dis- 
miss D’Eon, with Catherine’s sneer, as a mere 
galopin politique. It was his curious lot to 
take part in the negotiations at the opening 
and the close of the Seven Years’ War, as 
well as (in 1761) to share in the fighting 
and win his Cross of St. Louis as aide-de-camp 
to the Maréchal de Broglio, and his brother 
the Count, who was the chief instrument of 
Louis’ secret policy. His loyalty to the De 
Broglios and to the king was fatal. Involved 
in the quarrel between the marshal and 
Soubise, he incurred the wrath of Mdme. de 
Pompadour, and so of the Foreign Minister, 
the Duc de Praslin. Sent to England with 
Nivernois (who, like Choiseul, remained his 
friend to the last), he probably knew more 
than the contracting parties of the secrets of 
the Peace—for that there were secrets we 
cannot but maintain, absurd as were the ex- 
aggerated charges of the Oppositisn. His 
career in England is too familiar to most 
readers to need comment ; but they will wel- 
come this full connected narrative, which 
brings together the various points of interest 
one is constantly meeting, not least the 
singular cases and precedents of international 





and common law and of police to which his 
troubled fortunes gave rise. 

Nor can we discuss at all—for to do so 
cursorily would be injustice—the new light 
which is here shed upon the plots of Louis 
XV., at which all readers of the ‘‘ Secret du 
Roi’’ have been startled. The spectacle of a 
despot, with a taste and some talent for 
intrigue, amusing his leisure with foreign 
affairs, and, by the help of three or four con- 
federates, thwarting the policy of his own 
envoys at the great Courts, while dreading 
detection by his mistresses and ministers, is 
unique in history. More than that, it is not 
only important in its bearing upon the 
diplomatic history of the period, but of pro- 
found didactic importance to the political 
philosopher in estimating the nature and the 
responsibility of those hereditary governors 
from whom the French people afterwards 
withdrew their mandate. In these secret mis- 
sions the Chevalier was, if not the leading, 
the most active agent. The most important 
and the most compromising of them all—the 
preparation (before the signatures of the Treaty 
of Peace were well dry) of the plan of an 
invasion of England—was confided entirely to 
his care; and, while persecuted and disgraced 
by the French Government, he remained till 
the king’s death in his confidence and secret 
service. His proud, passionate, instinctive 
fidelity condoned all royal ingratitude; but 
half-crazed by indignation against de Guerchy 
and his other enemies, he made the Crown 
buy the silence it was too mean to reward. 
This volume is a handsome and generous 
tribute toa memory not unworthy of it. It 
will tend to rescue from an unmerited martyr- 
dom of ridicule and obloquy, a man of strong 
and enlightened piety, of pure and blameless 
morals, of acute and grave mind, of jealous and 
delicate honour, a man of many faults, of 
violent and angry passions, implacable and 
resentful, degraded perforce by the work he 
had to do, but doing that work and meeting 
the dangers of it with manly fortitude and 
philosophy, a man whose restless impulse was 
inspired by a spirit to us well-nigh lost— 
that of loyalty. E. Porcett. 








Grimm’s Household Tales. With the Author’s 
Notes. Translated from the German and 
Edited by Margaret Hunt. With an In- 
troduction by Andrew Lang. In 2 Vols. 
(Bell.) 


Mrs. Hunt has rendered a valuable service to 
English students of folk-lore by this trans- 
lation of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm’s Kinder- 
und Hausmirchen. The many previous trans- 
lators have regarded the work rather as a 
mere children’s book than as a collection of 
documents for scientific study. The tales, as 
hitherto presented to English readers, have, 
therefore, suffered changes and mutilations 
which materially impair their value; and the 
instructive notes added by the authors to the 
earlier editions have been till now accessible 
only in their original language. Mrs. Hunt’s 
aim has been to give a faithful version of the 
entire work as it was written, without any 
other change than the occasional softening of 
some unessential coarseness of expression. 
The translation reads very well, and in the 
few passages which I have compared with the 
original it appears satisfactory in point of 
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accuracy. To the notes Mrs. Hunt has made 
some additions, several of which are of con- 
siderable value. 

Mr. Lang’s Introduction is not, as may 
perhaps be supposed, a mere re-hash of what 
he has previously published on the origin of 
mythology. On the contrary, it seems to me 
to contain a much more cautious and intel- 
ligible statement of the author’s theories than 
can be found either in Custom and Myth, or in 
the article ‘‘ Mythology,” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The opinions and arguments of 
opponents seem, on the whole, to be presented 
with more accuracy, and the style shows much 
less of the undesirable quality which a very 
friendly critic of Custom and Myth has indicated 
by saying that it is often difficult to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Lang is serious or joking. 
As Mrs. Hunt’s translation calls for little 
remark, I may be permitted to devote this 
article principally to a discussion of the 
theories set forth in the Introduction. 

I will begin by admitting what probably 
Mr. Lang will regard as his main contention 
—namely, that we must expect to find in the 
myths of civilised peoples, as Mr. Tylor has 
taught us to find in their customs and in- 
stitutions, considerable survivals of a pre- 
historic condition which has its best acces- 
sible illustration in the state of things exist- 
ing among modern savages. I further admit 
that the wider comparison of myths, on which 
Mr. Lang insists, has shown cause for dis- 
crediting in many details the theories of 
mythical interpretation which have been 
founded on an exclusive study of the Aryan 
mythology. On the basis of these admissions 
I propose to examine the soundness of Mr. 
Lang’s system, and the justice of its claim 
to supersede what is known as the “ ortho- 
dox ” thecry. 

Mr. Lang maintains that a large proportion 
of the incidents composing, for instance, the 
Greek or the Vedic mythologies are derived from 
stories which in the savage period were told 
of nameless ‘‘somebodies,” and were after- 
wards worked up into the fabulous histories 
of gods and heroes. The motives which 
actuated the inventors of these primeval 
stories were much the same as_ those 
which actuate the modern novelist — the 
desire to astonish or interest, and the desire 
to inculcate certain moral lessons. And the 
process by which the stories were framed was 
equally identical in character with that 
adopted in modern fiction—the selection and 
combination of such incidents as had hap- 
pened, or were thought likely to happen, in 
everyday life. While these primeval stories 
of nameless somebodies have on the one hand 
been developed into mythological systems, 
they have on the other hand come down 
through different channels in something like 
their original shape, and still survive in the 
household tales of European popular tradition. 
The theory that household tales are degraded 
divine myths Mr. Lang rejects on the whole, 


though allowing that it may be true in a 


small and uncertain proportion of instances. 
This is not a complete, but, I trust, as far as it 
goes a correct statement of Mr. Lang’s expla- 
nation of the origin of mythology, and of the 
relation between it and household tales. 

Now the doctrine of the ‘‘nameless some- 
body ” is evidently a mere hypothesis which 
no direct evidence can prove or disprove, Its 





claim te acceptance must consist solely in its 
abstract probability. But if we assume with 
Mr. Lang that certain stories originated in 
the infancy of the human race, it is natural 
to suppose that they would be produced by 
the process involving the smallest expendi- 
ture of mental effort. It seems to me that it 
would require a greater effort to invent a 
story concerning a ‘nameless somebody” 
than to imagine some known and named per- 
son as going through a series of adventures 
consistent with, and suggested by, his general 
character. We escape this difliculty if we 
suppose that the heroes of primeval romance 
were either real men who had become famous 
through their actual exploits, or else divine 
beings—the creations of nature-mythology. 
Of course, when an adventure had once been 
narrated respecting one known person it could 
easily be transferred afterwards to another 
known person, and ultimately (if the incident 
were interesting enough to be remembered for 
its own sake) to a ‘‘nameless somebody.” 
On this view the stories of ‘“‘nameless some- 
bodies” represent, not as Mr. Lang says, the 
primeval germ of mythology, but (so far as 
they have anything to do with mythology at 
all) the last stage of its decay. 

When Mr. Lang asserts that the household 
tales of modern Europe contain but few 
instances of degraded divine myths, it is 
natural to ask what has become of the mass 
of religious mythology which once occupied 
so large a space in the imagination of the 
inhabitants of at least the greater part of 
Europe. If it be true that stories of pre- 
historic human life have survived from an 
inconceivably remote past down to our own 
times, it is strange indeed that the divine 
myths, which in comparatively recent periods 
were deeply imprinted on men’s minds by 
religious reverence, should have vanished and 
left no trace. Analogy would lead us to 
expect that when the old gods ceased to be 
believed in, their wonderful adventures 
would continue to be related of saints or 
other historical personages, or possibly of 
‘‘nameless somebodies.”” That this process 
has actually been gone through, has in many 
cases been clearly proved by Grimm in his 
Deutsche Mythologie ; and it is is only reason- 
able to suppose that the same thing has 
frequently happened where decisive evidence 
is wanting. The search for myths disguised 
in household tales, however, is confessedly a 
study which requires the utmost caution; 
and Mr. Lang’s collection of parallel stories 
from widely distant countries, where his- 
torical connexion is out of the question, 
supplies a wholesome corrective against hasty 
speculations in this direction. 

But Mr. Lang does not, of course, maintain 
that all mythology is made up of primeval 
romances of human life. He admits the 
existence of genuine nature-myth. In this 
department, however, I think he attributes 
disproportionate importance to the aetio- 
logical class of myths—that is to say, to the 
myths which were consciously framed in 
answer to a distinct question as to the origin 
of some natural fact. Now such myths 
cannot have been originally told of a ‘‘ name- 
less somebody.” The personages introduced 
into the story are either gods—known by 
name—or at least beings already famous as 





possessing supernatural power. In other | 


words, the aetiological nature-myth is an 
unessential aftergrowth on a previously 
existing mythology. The really important 
nature-myths are those which arise from direct 
personification of natural objects. Mr. Lang, 
however, recognises the existence of this class 
only in a half-hearted and uncertain fashion. 
Zeus, for instance, is admitted to be the 
personified sky (unless, indeed, he was a 
pre-historic savage named Sky!); but the 
anthropomorphic history of Zeus is a con- 
glomerate of incidents from floating stories 
about ‘‘nameless somebodies,” totem gods, 
and so forth. It is here that Mr. Lang differs 
most widely from the ‘ orthodox” mytho- 
logists, who maintain that the stories of gods 
and heroes consist toa large extent of parables 
of the recurring phenomena of nature. He 
fails to see, in what can be known or inferred 
as to the character of early human thought, 
any cause which could account for such 
parables being mistaken for true history. 

Mr. Lang’s attitude on this question is due 
to his ignoring the agency of language in the 
production of myth. He states, as two con- 
tradictory alternatives, the view that the 
personification of natural objects and powers 
is due to an instinctive tendency of the human 
mind, and the view that it proceeds from the 
influence of language. Mr. Lang, of course, 
accepts the former alternative. But are the 
two really contradictory ? There would have 
been little thought in the world but for the 
impulse towards mutual communication, and 
the course of evolution of human thought has 
been largely influenced by the nature of the 
instrument by which thought had to be ex- 
pressed. Even modern philosophers are some- 
times guilty of mistaking distinctions of words 
for distinctions in fact. There was assuredly 
once a time when the movements of the sun 
could only be spoken of by using what we 
should call violent metaphors—by describing 
them, for instance, as the actions of a man. 
This habit of speech would inevitably lead to 
the belief that the Sun-man, of whom the 
visible sun was a disguise, had in his proper 
human form literally gone through such and 
such adventures. When, in the development 
of language, the sun ceased to be known by 
the old name, that name would still cling to 
the divine Sun-man, whose personality would 
gradually grow more and more detached from 
the physical sun, until, perhaps, any connection 
between the two was altogether forgotten. 
When this took place, the history of this 
divine man might be enlarged by romantic 
expansion, by incidents borrowed from other 
mythic stories, and from jhistorical tradition. 
There is surely nothing paradoxical in this 
theory, nor in the further supposition that 
successive or simultaneous names for the 
sun may have given rise to the belief in a 
number of sun-men, each with his own name 
and separate history. Any other striking 
natural phenomenon might in the same 
way lead to the creation of several dif- 
ferent mythic personages. There is here a 
vera causa for the rise of a large body of myth- 
ology; and I think it is difficult to study 
carefully any of the greater mythological 
systems without feeling convinced that this 
cause has avtually been widely operative. 

Mr. Lang’s most effective argument against 
all this is that primitive man had much more 
interest in men and women than in sky and 
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sun and cloud; and that, therefore, he is more 
likely to have framed myths about the former 
than about the latter. But has not Mr. Lang 
himself told us that to the pre-historic mind 
sky and sun and cloud were men and women % 
If so, in addition to their interest as human 
beings, they had also the interest of super- 
human power which might at any moment be 
used for weal or woe, and that of a mysterious 
disguise that might at any moment be un- 
expectedly laid aside. It is quite likely that 
to a pre-historic man the Sky-man or the Sun- 
man was a person much more worth talking 
about than his next-wigwam-neighbour, or 
even his own heroic ancestor. 

I must protest against the notion, common 
to Mr. Lang with some of his opponents, that 
the mythopocic age belongs entirely to a 
time long anterior to history. It would be 
trucr to say that the creation of myth never 
wholly ceases among any people until its 
logical culture is on a level with its poetic 
instinct towards imaginative sympathy with 
nature. Survivals from primitive savagery 
certainly do not explain the great bulk of the 
Aryan mythology. Such survivals, I have 
little doubt, do exist ; but it should be remem- 
bered that many apparent instances of them 
may be (as Sir George Cox long ago recog- 
niscd) simply cases in which Greeks and 
Hindus have borrowed from the * totem” or 
“fetish”? cults of rudcr nations whom they 
absorbed. 

I have far exceeded my intended limits of 
space in pointing out what I think the defects 
of Mr. Lang’s treatment of mythology. To 
speak of its merits is less necessary : Mr. Lang 
has thecrowdon his side. But I should be sorry 
to leave unexpressed my conviction that his 
method is, within its proper limits, a sound 
and fruitful one. He has not refuted the 
philological theory of mythology ; but he has 
corrected many erroneous applications of it, 
and has thrown important light on some 
departments of the subject which have been 
hitherto almost ignored. 

Henry Braptry. 








The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Adah 
tov dwdexa AroordAwv. A Translation with 
Notes, and Excursus (I.-IX.) illustrative 
of the ‘‘ Teaching,’ and the Greek Text. 
By Canon Spence. (Nisbet.) 


Tuis edition of The Teaching of the Apostles, 
in its parchment cover and on antique paper, 
makes an attractive-looking volume. Canon 
Spence’s translation is good ; but there are a 
few points to which attention may be called. 
In chap. v. dappaxeiar is translated ‘‘philtres” ; 
should it not rather be “ druggings’”? In 
the same chapter ¢Oopeis rAdoparos @eod, 
‘‘corrupters of the image of God,” should 
certainly be ‘‘ corrupters of God’s handiwork.” 
In chap. ix. 84 "Inood tod raudés cov is twice 
rendered ‘through Jesus Thy Son.” That 
the authorised version renders aida by 
“‘son”’ in the Acts cannot be held to justify 
this translation. Canon Spence would have 
done better to follow the precedent of the 
Revised Version and given ‘servant.’ In 
chap. xi. ob peved S& tuepav piay, “he shall 
not stay more than one day.” This is ap- 
parently the meaning, but it is an impossible 
rendering of the text as it stands. We must 
either, with Hilgenfeld, omit the ov, or, with 





Harnack, interpolate «i py. In the same 
chapter ravra mpopyrny . . . ob meipacere, 
‘“‘every prophet . . . ye shall not try,” should, 
of course, be ‘‘any prophet.” In chap. xvi. 
éxrerdcews, ‘‘a soaring forth” ; should it not 
rather be ‘‘a spreading out,” as of wings? 
Canon Spence understands it of the living, 
who are to be caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air; but I should fancy it rather refers 
to the wings of the angels of doom, and that 
the New Testament parallel is to be sought in 
Matt. xxiv. 31, rather than in 1 Thess. iv. 
13-17. 

Let us now see how Canon Spence deals 
with the one or two difficulties of the piece. 
Ids 8 mpopyjrns . . . movdv eis prorypioy 
Koopuxov éxkAyolas (chap. xi.), where Harnack 
takes zowv absolutely, translating ‘der in 
Hinblick auf das irdische Geheimniss der 
Kirche,” Canon Spence translates ‘‘ every 
prophet who summons assemblies for the pur- 
pose of showing an earthly mystery.’’ This 
gives so good a sense that one wonders any 
other should have been suggested; but the 
objection probably is the use of exxAyoias in a 
sense which it has almost lost in the New 
Testament, and that the arrangement of the 
words is too artificial for the rude style of the 
writer. By the ‘‘carthly mystery” Canon 
Spence understands, with Bryennios, a sym- 
bolic action, like Ezekiel’s laying siege to the 
tile, and by apxator tpopijrar the prophets of 
the Old Testament. This, in spite of Har- 
nack, must surely be right. Even if the 
Teaching was written in the second quarter 
of the second century, if the author was 
acquainted with the Old Testament at all, 
he could hardly mean by “the ancient 
prophets ” any but those of the older dispensa- 
tion. At any rate, we may remember that 
the prophets of the primitive Church some- 
times used symbolic actions, as is clear from 
the example of Agabus. 

In the same chapter, immediately above, is 
the other chief difficulty. Kati was zpodyjrys 
dpi{wv tparelav év rvevpart,«.t.r. This Canon 
Spence translates, ‘‘And no prophet who in 
the Spirit orders a love-feast eats himself of 
it.”” Probably this is substantially the mean- 
ing, though for love-feast should be substi- 
tuted a more general expression, such as a 
dinner, ¢.¢., for the poor. If the prophet’s 
chief object is to get a dinner for himself, 
then he is a false prophet. In chap. xvi. 
tx’ avtod Tod Kataéuaros is translated “ under 
the very curse”; but, in the note, it is ex- 
plained that the ‘‘ very curse” is Jesus him- 
self, who is here so-called “ in terrible irony.” 
This is probably the true meaning; but, if so, 
we ought to read not “under,” but ‘‘by the 
very curse.” 

Canon Spence’s notes are generally ex- 
cellent. It is, however, no harm to point 
out that the word Trinity does not, of course, 
occur in the text, though Canon Spence 
writes as if it did. The Excursus in this 
volume are an able, though far from ex- 
haustive, treatment of the several points of 
interest raised by this treatise. They are too 
short to be in all respects satisfying, and are 
not to be compared to the elaborate essay of 
Harnack. One of the most important features 
of the original work, it is well known, is the 
position assigned to the apostolate, the apostles 
being represented as men in active employ- 
ment, travelling from place to place, and 


from one of whom a visit might any day be 
expected. Now from this circumstance one 
of two inferences inevitably follows: either 
that the apostolate continued some way into 
the second century, or that the Teaching 
belongs to the first. Of those inferences 
Harnack draws the former, and Canon Spence 
the latter; but which of the two is right I 
doubt if there are any means of deciding. 
Canon Spence thinks that he sees signs that 
the apostolate was an office which was fast 
passing away. Now this, I submit, is just 
what we do not see. At the same time, it 
may be admitted, there is nothing in the 
Teaching, assuming its early date, inconsistent 
with the common view that all apostles must 
have been witnesses of the Resurrection. That 
the apostles of our treatise claimed, indeed, 
to have received their commission from Christ 
in person (it might be by supernatural means, 
as in the case of Paul) need not, from any 
point of view, be questioned; but to make 
them necessarily contemporaneous with the 
original twelve, would not this require a higher 
antiquity for the Teaching than even Canon 
Spence would ascribe to it? Canon Spence 
also lays stress on the position of the episco.. 
pate. Bishops and deacons are mentioned as 
if they were almost on a par, and they both 
alike hold their office by the election of the 
people. ‘Early in the second century,” 
says Canon Spence, ‘‘ the genuine epistles of 
Ignatius [but which are they ?] testify with 
ample fulness to the rise of the episcopal 
power.” Probably the first quarter of the 
second century is precisely the period of 
church history of which we are most ignorant ; 
and, notwithstanding the assertion, quoted 
from Bishop Lightfoot, that ‘‘early in the 
second century the episcopal office was firmly 
and widely established,” I cannot think this 
argument conclusive. There are some strong 
reasons for believing that the Teaching may 
belong to the first century, but the evidence 
cannot be pronounced conclusive; and, con- 
sidering the darkness which still hangs over 
the post-apostolic age, the safest, if not the 
most satisfactory, course is to hold one’s judg- 
ment in suspense. 
Rozert B. Drvumaonp. 








Les Polynésiens: Leur origine, leurs migra- 
tions, ieur langage. Par le Dr. A. Lesson. 
Ouvrage redigé d’aprés le Manuscrit de 
l’auteur par Ludovic Martinet. Tome IV. 
(Paris: Leroux.) 


Tne former volumes of this work, which 
appeared at intervals, were noticed in the 
AcapEmy, first on May 29, 1880, and at greater 
length on February 24, 1883. The present 
and concluding volume consists for the most 
part—besides some appendices, mainly trans- 
lated from English writers, on the natural 
history and mythology of New Zealand—of a 
resumé of the theory which the entire work is 
intended to prove—viz., that the Polynesian 
race, instead of having migrated, as is com- 
monly supposed, at a comparatively recent 
date, to New Zealand, originated there, and 
spread thence over the Pacific, and even to 
the continents of America, Asia, and Africa. 
The chief defects of the work from a critical 
point of view, such as the wearisome amount 





|of repetition, besides the dependence on 
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authorities now out of date, and the apparent 
want of relevance in much of the reasoning, 
have been already pointed out in these 
columns, as quoted above; but it must be 
added that the work shows abundant signs of 
labour and research, and, thanks to an ade- 
quate index, much varied information bearing 
on the subject is made available. 

As regards the origin of the Polynesian 
race, every solution of the problem is beset 
with difficulties. The race is scattered over 
a wide area, with a resemblance between its 
branches, in language, customs, and appear- 
ance, so close as to point to a comparatively 
recent separation from the parent stem; yet 
no clear connexion can be traced with any 
continental race, or language, or locality; 
and, as Dr. Lesson points out, the Polynesians 
are only found in the Pacific, to the east of a 
line drawn from New Zealand to Hawaii. 
Perhaps this is the strongest argument for 
his New Zealand theory; but it is only a 
negative one. He points to the aflinitics 
thought by recent observers to connect the 
Polynesians with the Dayaks and Bataks of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the Stiengs of 
Cambodia, as a proof that the migrations of 
the former extended even into Asia; but the 
opposite conclusion might be equally deduced. 
The occurrence, again, of Polynesian settle- 
ments on the eastern side of several Mela- 
nesian islands, some of them admittedly 
recent, may be accounted for otherwise than 
by supposing it to show, against all the 
tradition, that the current of the early migra- 
tion ran westwards. The author detects the 
presence of the race not only in Madagascar, 
but on the continent of Africa; but surely it 
is easier to suppose that such a migration pro- 
ceeded from a centre in the Archipelago or 
neighbouring mainland of South-east Asia 
than from New Zealand, even with the help 
of an intervening Lemuria. And the greater 
resemblance—which he admits—of the Mala- 
gasy to the Samoan than to the Maori lan- 
guage would then be natural enough, both 
Samoan and Malagasy being derived from the 
same Asiatic source. His assertion that the 
Maori is the primitive Polynesian speech 
does not seem to rest on any substantial 
grounds. This may also, perhaps, be said 
of other linguistic arguments in the 
book. Some curious verbal coincidences are 
quoted between the Polynesian and the Carib 
and old Egyptian; but what is the value of 
a resemblance between certain Polynesian and 
African words when the meanings of the 
words are different? The author returns in 
this volume to the traditions of the Maoris.on 
the northern island, relating their migrations 
from ‘‘ Hawahiki,” which he is convinced is 
none other than the middle island of New 
Zealaad, and the primeval home of the race. 
These traditions would support the author’s 
view much more effectually if he could prove 
that any of them which contain distinctively 
New Zealand references occur in the other 
Polynesian groups. They evidently relate 
to migrations undertaken at different epochs. 
Dr. Lesson says it is possible to distin- 
guish between the earlier traditions and the 
more recent; it seems very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Maoris themselves can 
draw any such distinction. Some of the 
voyages appear to be short, and very probably 
from the neighbouring southern island. This 





would explain the allusions to high mountains, 
and snow and lakes; but, to take only a few 
points among many, legends which describe 
great lizards—.e., crocodiles, or the importa- 
tion from “‘ Hawahiki” of the dog and of the 
cultivated taro (Alocasia macrorrhiza)—seem to 
point to a very different. origin. 
Covrrs Txrorrer. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in India, 
1877-82. By Mrs. Robert Moss King. With 
numerous Illustrations. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
This book, which at once arrests attention by 
the graceful ornament on its plain white bind- 
ing, contains just what its title purports. It is 
a narrative of ordinary life in the plains of 
Hindustan, varied by frequent trips to the hills, 
which have now become as customary with 
Anglo-Indians as the autumnal sojourn at the 
seaside to English children. The period 
happens to cover not the first years, but the 
last years, of the writer’s exile in the East, so 
that we are saved all that elaborate explana- 
tion of common things which the newcomer 
imagines must be interesting to others because 
they are strange to himself. Mrs. King writes 
as one already possessed of the needful ex- 
perience to understand what was going on 
around her; and she publishes—if she did 
not originally write—for those who are pre- 
viously acquainted with the trivialities of 
Indian life. Ill-natured gossip and profound 
views on politics are alike absent from her 
pages. But she does not decline to enliven 
them with picturesque details, nor to express 
her own views on passing events with unusual 
independence. Though it would be absurd to 
compare her with the great lady travellers of 
our generation, yet she may be quoted as 
another example of the rule that women make 
keener observers than men, and that their 
literary style is less self-conscious. The de- 
scriptions and comments scattered through the 
book deserve more space than we can afford to 
give. Here are a few points that we have 
found novel. While “on tour” with her 
husband, they met the superintendent of 
police, whose duty it was to inspect certain 
Rajput villages accused of female infanticide. 
In such cases, whenever the proportion of girls 
is found to fall below a certain limit, a punitive 
force is quartered in the village, and the in- 
habitants are subjected to various disagreeable 
regulations. The only result, according to the 
superintendent of police, is that they have now 
taken to killing the boys so as to bring about 
the due proportion in another way. Again, 
while paying a visit to Jaipur, in RKajputana, 
Mrs. King writes :— 

‘¢This afternoon we went to the public gardens, 
which are most beautifully kept up, the turf sur- 
passing in extent and greenness any I have seen in 
India. Some féte was going on, and a brighter, 
gayer, happier scene there could not be. ‘Chere 
were crowds of natives, men and women in quite 
equal proportions, which isnot common. Most of 
them were in gala dress, the women’s chadars being 
red, pink, green or yellow, and the effect was most 
brilliant. Every one was doing what seemed to 
him good—groups of women clustered on the grass 
like flower clumps, singing gaily some merry shrill 
chant ; children, some gaily dressed, others nearly 
naked, all playing together and rolling down a 
grassy bank; men and children crowding the 
merry-go-round, all bright and joyous-looking, 
and as orderly and well-behaved as the most 
aristocratic crowd could be. It was a scene never 


witnessed in the public gardens under {English 
rule.’’ 


The sketches by the author, reproduced by some 
mechanical process more pleasing than usual, 
add to the attractiveness of a book which we 





cannot commend too highly for its brightness 
and its simplicity. 

Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, and Life. 
By John Lomas. (Edinburgh: Black.) This 
is far the best book of tourist travel in Spain 
which we have read for many a day. The 
author has taken pains to study and to inform 
himself on the subject of which he writes, and 
this is just what the average tourist writer 
neglects to do. There is here little or no hasty 
jotting down of impressions formed from a 
single visit. Nearly every building or work of 
art described has been carefully examined and 
paused over until really understood. In fact, 
were it equally illustrated, this smaller volume 
might almost take the place of Street’s noble 
tome on Gothic Architecture in Spain; any 
slight deficiency in technical knowledge is 
compensated by a greater catholicity of taste. 
Mr. Lomas does not reserve his commendations 
for a favourite style only, but can appreciate 
really good and artistic work under whatever 
form. The sketches of nature promised on the 
title are not obtrusive or too elaborate attempts 
at word-painting, but always show a reserve of 
power, and give such indications only as enable 
the reader’s imagination to realise the scene. 
Except, perhaps, in the North-west, the writer 
hardly goes beyond the beaten track; it is the 
pains and trouble taken rightly to understand 
and describe familiar objects which give the 
book its value. Among chapters which tell of 
the less frequented spots, we may mark out as 
especially good those on Segovia and Tarragona. 
Readers will be grateful to our author for noting 
down the words and music of the Seixes of Seville. 
These religious dances, however, are not confined 
to Seville. In many places in the North, from 
Bilbao to the frontiers of Catalonia, men 
still dance gravely before the Host; and 
we have conversed with those, not much past 
middle age, who remember it in spots where it 
is now discontinued. Larramendi, the Jesuit 
(1756), has a chapter in defence of these reli- 
gious dances of the North. The author’s 
remarks on church music are discriminating, 
and make us regret that he seems to have had 
no opportunity of judging the merits of the 
masses of Doyagué, almost the only master 
whom Spaniards claim as equal to foreign 
composers in that style. There are some 
symptoms of fatigue towards the conclusion 
of the work; the words (p. 400), ‘‘one gets 
heartily sick of the very thought of church or 
convent,” come like a thunder-clap upon the 
enthusiastic reader. With the remonstrance to 
the ordinary British tourist in the Preface we 
heartily concur, but we are not equally at one 
with the strictures which follow. Here and 
elsewhere are marks of undue contempt for 
modern Spanish literature. The chief states- 
men of Spain lament as bitterly as does our 
author the want of a true electoral body, and 
feel how imposssible all real constitutional 
government is without it. A perusal of Col- 
meiro’s lately published Cortés of Leon and 
Castille shows that the movement of the Comu- 
neros was no “ misguided patriotism.” Full 
justice cannot be done to Moorish architecture 
without a knowledge of Cairene as well as of 
Spanish masterpieces. The likeness of some of 
the Catalan churches to our Anglo-Norman 
archictecture may be accounted for by an 
identical origin from the school of Lombardy, 
the fatherland of Lanfranc and of Anselin. 
Lombardo-Gothic is a term applied to the 
political institutions of Catalonia, and may 
serve for her architecture also. We doubt the 
Moorish origin of the work in the early Asturian 
Church; the date seems rather to point to the 
Romanesque churches of Southern and Central 
France as the true prototype. These miscon- 
ceptions, if indeed they are such, do not detract 
from the merit of the work as a whole. It is 
one which every lover of art, and especially of 
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architecture, should take as a companion in a 
tour in Spain. 


Nine Years in Nipon. By Henry Faulds. 
(Gardner.) Mr. Faulds, as surgeon of the 
Tsukiji Hospital at Tokio, has passed nine 
years in Japan, and has, therefore, some reason 
to believe that his experience of that country 
may be interesting to English readers. Although 
he has nothing very new to tell us, and has no 
great literary gifts, he has managed to fill 
nearly three hundred pages with matter which 
is generally amusing and never dull. Though 
not a great traveller, he made a pilgrimage to 
Fiji, a trip to Nikko, and paid a visit to Nagasaki 
and Tokio, and his record of these journeys is 
full of agreeable incident and anecdote, and his 
observations on the inhabitants, the animals, and 
the vegetation, are worth reading. In other 
chapters he touches lightly upon the education, 
the art, and the philosophy of Japan, and 
‘hose which conclude the book are devoted to 
vhe manners and customs and the author’s own 
opinions upon the country and its prospects. 
We are glad to have his testimony to the 
widespread improvement of the morality and 
intellectual condition of the people. On the 
whole, the book is one for which we may 
be thankful in a moderate way, but it scarcely 
excites our anticipations for that further work 
on the religious and moral systems of Japan 
for which he appears to have gathered material. 


ast by West: a Journey in the Recess. By 
Henry W. Lucy. In2 vols. (Bentley). Our 
author has, we believe, won his reputation in 
journalism by descriptive sketches of parliamen- 
tary life. We mention this as explaining the 
word ‘‘ Recess” in his secondary title, which 
may be taken to mean the period between August 
and February. In these few months he circum- 
navigated the globe from ‘‘ East to West,” 
running across the United States, spending 
some time in Japan, stopping at Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and Ceylon, and visiting the chief 
cities of Northern India, Some portion of his 
experiences of travel have already seen the light 
in the Daily News, where somehow they seemed 
more appropriate than in their present form of 
two substantial volumes. For it must be 
admitted that Mr. Lucy has not anything very 
novel to tell. The yrand tour of the northern 
hemisphere is as common now as was the grand 
tour of Europe in the last century. Nothing 
ew remains to be said about the “8.” roads of 
Yew York, the Chinese question in California, 
the jinrikisha of Japan, the towers of silence at 
Bombay, and the Suez Canal. The triteness of 
the subject can only be redeemed by the acuteness 
of the observer, or by the fluency of his style. 
And here we must do Mr. Lucy the justice of 
saying that he has produced a book which any 
one may read with pleasure, and which leaves 
as its most permanent impression on the mind a 
favourable opinion of the author. 


La Patrie hongroise: Souvenirs personnels. 
Par Mdme. Adam (Juliette Lamber.) Paris: 
Nouvelle Revue.) This handsome volume of 
more than three hundred pages contains the 
impressions de voyage of a fortnight spent in 
Hungary. The method by which so short a 
visit is made to yield so much printed matter is 
simple enough. Mdme. Adam’s literary reputa- 
tion and her well-known hostility to Germany 
procured her a large circle of Hungarian friends 
and admirers. With one exception they all 
appear to have belonged to the parties of the 
Opposition. Their conversations in the railway 
carriage and at the breakfast table are reported 
at full length. Their statements are accepted 
without criticism, and reproduced without a 
hint that there is another side to the shield. 
The feminine malice with which she paints 
those who did not take part in the ovation she 
received is amusing. The Prime Minister, M. 


Tisza, reminds her of un petit instituteur 





allemand. Although she does not descend to 
the level of M. Tissot, her book is marked by a 
like striving after effect. The gypsies who take 
part in anti-semitic riots do so from a love of 
their country. A vulgar malefactor is depicted 
as a modern Robin Hood. Of the extraordinary 
devotion of the peasants to their magnates she 
will quote two instances out of a thousand that 
have been told her. In one word, the authoress 
of La Patrie hongroise is an agreeable writer, 
but a most unsafe guide. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Francis T. PALGRAVE, to whom we owe 
not only The Golden Treasury but also 
selections in the same series from Shakspere’s 
Lyrics and from Herrick, is now preparing a 
selection from Tennyson, with notes. One of 
the chief objects of the notes (which will be 
studiously brief) is to assign to the poems their 
original motive, which was in many cases a 
suggestion from various friends of the poet. 


A cuEaP edition, being the sixth, of Mr. R. 
Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence will 
be published on February 10. It will contain 
an appendix of some thirty pages dealing with 
the controversy as to the character of Hodson 
of Hodson’s Horse which was excited by the 
publication of certain statements in the first 
edition. Among-other documents here printed 
for the first time is a minute of Lord Dalhousie 
upon the finding of the Court of Inquiry into 
Hodson’s conduct when in command of the 
Guides in 1855, together with a long letter 
from Gen. Crawford Chamberlain, now the sole 
survivor of those who sat on that Court. There 
are also letters from the late Sir George Law- 
rence, Sir Henry Daly (who commanded the 
regiment after Hodson’s death), Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, and Sir Henry Norman. Some 
of the disclosures in these letters are startling 
enough; but their publication has been, in a 
measure, forced upon Mr. Bosworth Smith by 
the indiscriminate defence of Hodson by his 
friends. His widow, we may here mention, 
died last autumn. A Hindustani translation of 
the Life of Lord Lawrence has recently appeared 
at Allahabad. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN will publish shortly 
a History of Hindustan by Mr. H. G. Keene, 
C.S.1., late of the Bengal Civil Service. The 
term ‘‘ Hindustan” is taken in its strict sense 
as limited to Northern India—the country, in 
short, where Hindi is the vernacular language. 
The work begins—where all history necessarily 
begins in India—with the conquest by the 
Mahommedans in the tenth century, and will 
form a sort of introductory supplement to the 
author’s book on The Fall of the Mughal Em- 
pire. 

WE have pleasure in stating that our esteemed 
contributor, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, Rector of 
Settrington, has been appointed by the Arch- 
bishop Canon and Prebendary of York. 


SomE delay has taken place in the printing of 
Mr. H. T. Wharton’s promised book on Sappho, 
which has already been announced in the 
ACADEMY; but subscribers may expect to 
receive their copies some time in March. 
Meanwhile advantage has been taken of the 
delay to add some new features to the work, 
without augmenting its price. There will be a 
bibliography of Sappho, as complete as the 
author can make it; and a frontispiece, con- 
sisting of a medallion head of Sappho, after 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s famous picture, now in 
America. This has been specially engraved by 
Mr. John Cother Webb, a pupil of the late 
Thomas Landseer ; and the painter has said of 
it, after seeing a proof—“ You have given the 
face the exact expression I meant to give it in 
my picture.” Encouraged by the reception his 


circular has met with, in America as well as in 
in England, Mr. Wharton proposes to issue 
twenty-five large-paper copies, with artist’s 
proofs of the frontispiece printed before letters, 
at the price of one guinea each. The book will 
be printed at the Chiswick Press, and issued to 
subscribers only. Mr. Wharton’s address is 39 
St. George’s Road, Kilburn. 


Mr. Percy THornton’s Harrow School and 
its Surroundings, which was announced some 
time since, will be issued by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. early next month. 


Tue Hon. D. A. Bingham, author of The 
Marriages of the Bonapartes, has made final 
arrangements with Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
for the publication of a work on the Archives 
of the Bastille. 


Mr. W. 8S. Exits has in preparation a book 
entitled The Parks and Forests of Sussex, Ancient 
and Modern, which will describe about one 
hundred and fifty parks and forests, as well as 
the castles, manor houses, and mansions con- 
nected with them; dealing with the subject 
from historical, antiquarian, and descriptive 
points of view, and giving biographical notices 
of some of the former owners of the properties 
referred to. An introductory chapter treats of 
parks and forests in general, and in conclusion 
a chapter is added on ‘‘ Lewes and the South- 
downs.” An appendix gives the list of land- 
owners in the county, owning 1,000 acres and 
upwards, taken from the Parliamentary returns 
of 1875. 


UNDER the title of the Adelphi and its Site 
Mr. Wheatley is about to publish, through Mr. 
Elliot Stock, a reprint of his articles, which 
appeared in the Antiquary, in a separate form. 
The edition will be supplied to subscribers only 
and is limited to 350 copies. 


Durinc the coming week Messrs. Field & 
Tuer will issue a popular and illustrated edition 
of Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s Pyramids and 
Temples of Gizeh, which ran out of print almost 
immediately it appeared. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish in a week or 
two Dr. Martineau’s new work, 7'ypes of Ethical 
Theory. The author seeks the ultimate basis of 
morals in the constitution of the human mind. 
He first vindicates the psychological method, 
then developes it, and finally it against 
partial applications injurious to the autonomy 
of the conscience. He is thus led to pass under 
review the various theories relating to the basis 
of moral obligation and the origin of moral 
sentiments. 


THE English Dialect Society’s books for 1884 
will shortly be ready for issue to the members. 
They will consist of the first part of a Glossary 
of Cheshire Words, by Mr. Robert Holland; 
Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases, by the 
Rev. Canon Lawson; Anglo - French Vowel 
Sounds, a word list illustrating their corre- 
spondence with modern English, by Miss 
B. M. Skeat; and Part III. of English Plant 
Names, by Mr. James Britten and Mr. Robert 
Holland, completing the work. 


Ir is understood that the late Henry G. 
Bohn’s collection of Art books, though com- 
paratively few in number—said to be less than 
800—forms a perfectly unique library of refer- 
ence, and in man ages. We hear that 
it includes splendidly bound folio editions of 
engravings from the great masters in almost 
every known European gallery. Mr. Bohn’s 
general private library—a substantial but by 
no means extensive one considering his colossal 
dealings with books—is not likely to be sold. 
It may not be generally known that he lent 
nearly 1,400 volumes to the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition some years ago, and lost them all 
in the fire there. 
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THE Rev. M. G. Watkins, Barnoldby-le-Beck 
Rectory, is, we hear, about to publish, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a little work on The Worthies 
of Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Davip GLAscow, Vice-president of the 
British Horological Institute, has been engaged 
in the preparation of a work on Watch and 
Clock Making, which will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co., forming a new 
volume of their Manuals of Technology, edited 
by Prof. Ayrton and Dr. Wormell. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ Russian Secret Agents 
in Afghanistan,” Mr. Charles Marvin will con- 
tribute an article to the ensuing number of the 
Army and Navy Magazine, describing recent 
intrigues at Herat and Cabul, based on Russian 
sources. 


Messrs. TILLOTSON AND Son, of the Bolton 
Journal, who are the originators of the prac- 
tice of publishing novels by eminent writers 
simultaneously in a number of newspapers 
in England, the United States, and in the 
colonies, announce that they intend shortly to 
publish, instead of a serial novel of the usual 
three-volume size, what they call an ‘‘ Octave 
of Short Stories.” The first of these tales, 
“A Rainy June,” by ‘‘ Ouida,” will appear on 
Feb. 28th. The other seven writers of the 
“Octave” are Mr. William Black, Miss Brad- 
don, Miss Rhoda Broughton, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
and Mrs. Oliphant. 


Messrs. CHARLES ScCRIBNER’s Sons, of New 
York, announce that, beginning with the 
February number of their descriptive literary 
journal, The Book Buyer, they propose to en- 
large its scope to cover every important book 
published in America, ard a good many of 
those of foreign origin. While it will keep 
strictly in the line of descriptive notices, every- 
thing which it prints will be specially prepared 
for its columns and by competent hands. 


From the Guernsey Star we learn that the 
Customs Department has given notice that the 
provisions of the Customs Consolidation Act, 
1876, with regard to the prohibition of foreign 
editions of English books, will be strictly en- 
forced in the Channel Islands. It appears that 
in Guernsey the importation and sale of the 
American and Tauchnitz reprints of works by 
English authors has until now been practically 
unrestricted. 


Dr. C. CasaTI, who has just published a 
work in two volumes entitled Nuovo rivelazioni 
sui fatti in Milano nel 1847-48, is preparing for 
the press an edition of the unpublished letters 
of Pietro Borsieri, the prisoner of the Spiel- 
berg, together with letters addressed to him by 
several of his friends, among whom were 
Arrivabene, Berchet, Arconati, and Della 
Cisterna. The correspondence contains many 
particulars relating to the sufferings of these 
patriots in the Austrian prisons, and to the 
privations suffered by Borsieri and his com- 
panions in America. Dr. Casati will contribute 
a biographical sketch of Borsieri and notes in 
illustration of the letters. 


At the meeting of the Florence Accademia 
dei Lincei (department of historical sciences) 
on Jan. 18th, it was announced that no com- 
petitors having presented themselves for the 
prize offered by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion for an essay on the Latin poetry published 
in Italy during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the competition will remain open until 
April 30, 1888. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society, on January 24, a paper was read on 
““*The Comedy of Errors’ and the ‘ Menae- 
chmi’ of Plautus,” by Mr. J. W. Mills, who 
came to the conclusion that Shakspere had 
neither read Plautus in the original nor in 





translation. Ben Jonson had read the ‘“‘Menae- 
chmi,” and from him Shakspere doubtless 
learned the incidents of the play. Mr. Mills 
protested against the ra Maaell y efforts that had 
been made to establish for Shakspere a claim 
to classical scholarship, as, for the expression of 
great and noble thoughts, a familiarity with 
dead languages was quite unnecessary to a 
mighty genius who had at his command a 
language of his own which, in the Elizabethan 
era, had become so vigorous, plastic, and har- 
monious. Mr. G. Munro Smith read a paper 
on “ Adriana,” vindicating her from the char 

of shrewishness which has been so freely 
brought against her. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WHITECHAPEL MOSAICS AND A SERMON. 


I passed in drear unenviable thought 
Down grim unlovely streets, and half amazed 
I saw a crowd who on a picture gazed 

Of coloured marble curiously enwrought. 

Here Time went free, but ah! his hand was caught 
By Death, who followed hard, his balance raised, 
Wherein the deeds of men are all appraised, 

Was Judgment close and ever closer brought. 

Death! hold Time fast! the sorrowing thousands 


cried, 
Without thee Life were insupportable, 
And with thee scales of Judgment, and the 
sword 
Thrice welcome. At the cry gates opened wide, 
And through the doors I heard the Preacher tell 
Of One more strong than Time—Love, Judge, 
and Lord 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








OBITUARY. 


EpwarpD OpyYNIEc, the Polish poet and 
journalist, and friend of Mickiewicz, died in 
Warsaw on January 15. He was bornin 1804, 
and was educated at the University of Wilna, 
where he was a member of the celebrated society 
of the Philareti. His period of poetic activity 
falls chiefly in the time of the romantic move- 
ment in Poland. His odes and occasional 
poems were printed in 1825-28, and many of 
them have been translated into German and 
Bohemian. His translations from Byron, 
Moore, and Walter Scott are greatly admired in 
Poland. He also published several dramas on 
historical subjects. Odyniec was editor, first of 
the Kuryer Wilanski, and afterwards of the 
Kuryer Warszawski, and was highly esteemed 
as a political writer. He was personally very 
popular in Warsaw, and his funeral was 
attended by many thousands of people. 


Dr. A. EMANUEL BIEDERMANN, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Ziirich, died 
in that city on January 26. He was born at 
Winterthur in 1819, studied theology at Basel 
and Berlin 1837-41, and in 1843 was elected 
Pfarrer of Miinchenstein in the Canton of 
Basel-land. . In 1850 he was made Professor 
Extraordinarius of Theology in the University 
of Ziirich, and in 1864 Professor Ordinarius of 
*‘Dogmatik.”’ His Christliche Dogmatik (Zirich, 
1864) is the best known of his theological 
writings. In connexion with Dr. Fries he 
founded in 1845 the Liberal ecclesiastical 
monthly, Die Kirche der Gegenwart, out of which 
the still. extant Zeitstimmen was developed. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE main thing for which the January Livre 
deserves mentioning is an excellent full-page 
etching from H. Pille’s drawing of ‘Don 
Quixote in his Library.”’ One of the two inde- 
pendent articles is only a translation of Dr. 
Pascoe’s Atlantic Monthly paper of last Sep- 
tember on English magazines. The other, by 





M. de Lescure, on Henry IV.’s love-letters, is 
a historico-social study of no great value, and 
not quite worthy of the periodical. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for February pub- 
lishes an advance chapter from Herr Momm- 
sen’s forthcoming volume of his History of Rome. 
The chapter chosen deals with the history of 
Britain. It is needless to say that the sketch 
of the Roman Province is drawn with a firm 
hand. All that is known about Britain is 
pre together, and a mass of archaeological 
details is clothed with historic life. err 
Mommsen dwells especially on the fact that 
Britain was as completely Romanised as Gaul. 
It was not the Angles and Saxons who swept 
away the British tongue: the Roman idiom had 
long prevailed. We notice, however, that Herr 
Mommsen is ill-informed on one point. He 
writes:—‘‘ Wem in heutigen England, abge- 
sehen von Wales und Cumberland, die alte 
Landessprache verschwunden ist.” Cumber- 
land has long ceased to talk Celtic. Herr 
Weber, under the title of ‘‘Indische Dorf- 
Idylle,” gives an account of the Proverbs of 
Hala, and translates a number of them, which 
throw light on Indian village life in very early 
times. We notice with pleasure an article by 
Sir Roland Blenerhasset on ‘‘ Ireland under 
Lord Spencer.” It is not common for an 
English M.P. to be both able and willing to 
tell foreigners what is happening in England. 


TuE Archivo Storico Italiano for January 
publishes from the Tuscan Archives a very 
interesting document, the draught of a Bull of 
Excommunication made by the orders of Pope 
Clement VII. during his captivity in the Castle 
of St. Angelo after the adh of Rome in May 
1527. The excommunication was directed 
against all who kept the Pope captive or 
secretly favoured their attempts. This pro- 
jected bull suggests a large field of speculation. 
If it had been issued the history of Europe 
might have been greatly changed. If Clement 
VII. had broken with Charles V. and boldly 
defied him, the Reformation in England, among 
other matters, would have gone a different 
course. The publication is continued of the 
letters of Vincenzo Aramanui, the Genoese 
Envoy, who writes from Cologne the news that 
was brought to Henrietta Maria of the fortunes 
of Charles I. in 1642-43. Sig. Chiapelli writes 
an interesting article on ‘‘ The Administration 
of Justice in Florence from 1300 to 1600.” 
His evidence shows widespread corruption 
among the magistrates—a fact which was of 
much moment in determining the course of 
Florentine history. 

In the Revue Historique for January M. 
Faigniez begins a diplomatic research, ‘‘ Le 
Pére Joseph i la Ditte de Ratisbonne en 1630.” 
M. Puaud publishes an interesting document, 
the last memorial presented to Louis XIV. by 
the French Protestants immediately before the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Students 
of Roman history will be glad of the biblio- 
graphy of German —~ on that subject 
published in 1882, 1883. It is carefully pre- 
pared by Herr Haupt. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Damas, le Comte Raymond de. Les Japonais: leur 
Pays et leurs Mceurs. Paris: Plon. 5 fr. 
DOERFFEL, A. Festschrift zur 100jihrigen Jubelfeier 
der Einweihung d. Concertsaales im Gewandbause 
uu Letpalg- 1.Abth. Leipzig: Breitkopt & Hirtel. 
7 


Fang, Cc. -j Loggia dei Lanzi zu Florenz. Berlin: 

esser. . 

PuntTonNI, V. Studi di mitologia greca ed italica. I. 
Sulla formazione del mito d’Ippolito e Fedra. 
Milan: Hoepli. 6 fr. 

SarInt-Victor, Paul de. Victor Hugo. Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévv. 7 fr. 50 c. 

SINGER. J. Untersuchungen iib. die socialen Zustiinde 
in den Fabrikbezirken d. nordéstlichen Bihmen. 
Ein ——y Methodik socialstatist. Beohachtg, 

Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 6M. 
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Sommier, S. Un Estate in Siberia fra Ostiacchi, 
Samoiedi, Siriéni, Tatari, Kirghisi e Baskiri. 


Florence: Loescher. 20 fr. 


THEOLOGY. 


Moscoviter, 8S. J. Het Nieuwe Testament en de 
‘almud. Rotterdam: Eeltjes. 4 fi. 50c. 

Sack, J. Die Religion Altisraels, nach den in der Bibel 
enthaltenen dziigen dargestellt. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 3M. : ¥ 2 

Scumipt, P. Der erste Thessalonicherbrief neu erklirt. 
Nebst einem Excurs iiber den zweiten gleich- 
namigen Brief. Berlin: Reimer. 4M. 

Scnoiz, A. Commentar zum Buche d. Propheten Joel. 
Wiirzburg: Woerl. 2M. e 

Warivis, P. "ExxAnoworich ioropla amd rod Kuplov 
quay Incod Xpiorod wéxpt Tav Kal” Huds xpdver. 
Téuos mparos. Constantinople: Lorentz & Kiel. 


6 fr. 
HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


ABHANDLUNGEN, juristische. Festgabe f. G. Beseler 
zum 6, Jan. 1885, Berlin: Besser. 9M. 3 

Borp, G. La Vérité sur ta Condamnation de Louis 
XVI.: liste des membres de la Convention et de 
leurs suppléants.- Paris: Sauton. 8 fr. 

BovvieEr, ¥ Les Vosges pendant la Révolution 1789- 
1795-1800. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Dr Bruyn. C.A.L. van Troostenburg. De hervormde 
kerk in Nederlandsch Oost-Indie onder de Oost- 
Indische Campagnie, 1602-1795. Arnheim: Tjeenk- 
Willink. 6 fl. 50c. 

GetEy, L. Fancan et la Politique de Richelieu de 1617 
21627. Paris: Cerf. 6 fr. 

IzaRn, E. Le compte des recettes et dépenses du roi 
de Navarre en France et en Normandie de 1367 i 
1370. Paris: Picard. 12fr. rr 

Ketier, L. Die Reformation u. die ilteren Reform- 

arteien, in ihrem Zusammenhange dargestellt. 
pzig: Hirzel. 6M. 

LucwarrE, A. Etudes sur les Actes de Louis VII. 
Paris: Picard. 20 fr. i 

Met, E. Das Telephonrecht. Eine rechtsvergleich. 
At pandiang. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
7 


. 20 Pf. 

PIGEONNEAU, H. Histoire du Commerce de la France. 
1° Partie. Depuis les origines jusqu’d la fin du 
16° Siecle, Paris: Cerf. 7 fr. 50c. 

Stourm, R. les Finances de l’ancien Régime et de la 
Révolution. Origines du syst¢me financier actuel. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 16 fr. 

VatTEt, Ch. Histoire de Madame du Barry, d’aprés 
ses — personnels et les documents des Archives 
publiques. Versailles: Bernard. 15 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Drpret, L. Grundziige der allgemeinen Mikroskopie. 
Braunschweig: Vieweg. 10 M. 

Exspincuavs, H. Ueb. das Gediichtnis. Untersuch- 
ungen zur experi mentellen Psychologie. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 4 M. 

Ercupaum, F. Grundriss der Geschichte der Thier- 
heilkunde. Berlin: Parey. 8 M. 

LABORDE, J. V. Les Travaux du laboratoire de physi- 
ologie de la Faculté de Médicine de Paris. 1** Vol. 
Paris: Asselin. 16 fr. 

LANGER, C., u. V. MEYER. Pyrochemische Untersuch- 
ungen. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 4M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


AVESTA. Die heiligen Biicher der Parsen. Hrsg. v. K. 
F. Geldner. I. Yasna. 1. Lfg. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 8 M. 

BaAtuas, E. Die Phraseologie d. Livius zusammenge- 
stellt und nach Materialien geordnet. Posen: 
Jolowiez. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

BErnays, J. Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Hrsg. v. H. 
Usener. Berlin: Besser. 18 M. 

EncGwer, Th. Ueb. die Anwendung der Tempora 
erfectae statt der Tempora imperfectae actionis 
m Altfranzisischen. Berlin: ayer & Muller. 
1 M, 20 Pf. 

Mevsett, H. Lexicon Caesarianum. Fase 2, Berlin: 

ober. 2M. 40 Pf. 

PSAUTIER de Metz, le, Texte du 14° Sitcle. Edition 
critique publi¢e d’aprés quatre manuscrits par F. 
Bernardot, T.1. Texte intégral. Paris: Vieweg. 
9 








9 fr. 
i . A. DeX hontis vita, 5 -i,- 
noegaere, i-~ De? , enophontis vita. Kinigsberg-i 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER |_OF TH)MAS HOBBES, 
12, Hornton Street, London, W.: Jan. 26, 1885. 


As Prof. Croom Robertson points out, the 
necessary steps in the last paragraph of the 
demonstration given in the ACADEMY for 
January 17, were not all put down by Hobbes’s 
amanuensis. We are not even told the position 
of N.; MN is the perpendicular drawn from M 
upon BC. The paragraph should, moreover, 
have commenced ‘‘ And if on BN you make an 
are to cut the chord BL produced in 7 you have 
Li,’ &e.; “i” being, of course, a different 
point from ‘I,” the centre of the square 
ABCD, though, by a printer’s mistake, the 
same symbol was made to serve for both. 





With respect to the handwriting of the letter 
and proposition, it seems, from Aubrey’s state- 
ment, that Hobbes had ‘‘ not been able to write 
legibly since 1665 or 1666,” and that “‘he gave 
to James Wheldon, his amanuensis [who writes 
a delicate hand], his pension at Leicister, yearly, 
to wayte on him, and take care of him, which 
he did performe to him living and dying, with 
great respect and diligence: for which con- 
sideration he made him his executor.” It was 
probably Wheldon who made the beautiful 
manuscript copy of the Leviathan, which is 
now among the Egerton MSS. in the British 
Museum (No. 1910). The whole book, includ- 
ing the elaborate title-page, is transcribed on 
vellum in Indian ink, and Hobbes has made 
various alterations in his own handwriting. 
This work, which was formerly in the possession 
of the Earl of Macartney, is supposed to have 
been a presentation copy to Charles II. 

In his Elements of Philosophy (1655) Hobbes 
made three attempts at squaring the circle. 
‘In the comparing of an arch of a circle with 
a straight line, many and great geometricians, 
even from the most ancient time, have exer- 
cised their wits; and more had done the same, 
if they had not seen their pains, though under- 
taken for the common good, if not brought to 
perfection, vilified by those that envy the 
praises of other men” (Works, i. 287). 

GEORGE A. AITKEN. 








ODIN. 
Oxford : Jan, 24, 1885. 


With regard to my etymology of the name 
““ Woden,” it might seem that I had copied 
another scholar without acknowledgment, and 
Mr.‘Taylor’s words suggest as much ; but at the 
time I connected ‘‘ Woden” with the Latin 
vates it came to me as a happy thought, and I 
had no notion that it had ever been suggested 
before. I have never used or copied Fick's 
book; but I remember telling Dr. Kluge my 
discovery, when he replied that it had also 
occurred to him. He made no mention of Fick; 
and I conclude that all three of us have in- 
dependently hit on the same etymology, the 
correctness of which, to my mind, admits of no 
doubt. However, I gladly give the priority to 
the learned German etymologist, whose third 
edition bears the date of 1874. I say the third 
edition, as I do not find the equation with 
vates in the earlier edition of 1870. On turning 
to my article on “O¥inn” in the Icelandic 
Dictionary, written early in 1871, I find that I 
was within an ace of the vates etymology, as 
will be seen from the following words which I 
then used: ‘‘Ov8inn... the fountain-head of 
wisdom, the founder of culture, writing, and 
poetry, progenitor of kings,” c. 

In support of Woden being the wind, Dr. 
Isaac Taylor appeals to Hakleberg. This is 
but beating the air, for Hakleberg means not a 
cloak-‘‘ bearer,” as ‘‘berg’”’ means mount, 
Hakleberg is ‘‘Mount Hecla,” the Icelandic 
volcano, famous in Northern Europe throughout 
the Middle Ages as the abode of the con- 
demned souls. The old Icelandic Heklu-fell, 
Cope-fell (never [Hecla alone) becomes in Ger- 
man Hakleberg. During the fifteenth century 
the trade in Iceland was wholly in the hands of 
the British, later on joined by the Hanseatic 
Hamburgers. The navigation of those days 
forced those foreigners to stay in Iceland 
through the winter. There were English winter- 
stations; we read of one numbering 300 men. 
One of the chief was within a day’s ride 
of Mount Hecla. Small wonder, then, that 
in those dark ages confused legends about 
Heckelberg and John Hacklebirnie, ‘the 
devil,” would reach Britain and North Ger- 
many. As the first eruption of Mount Hecla only 
happened in 1104, Iceland having then been 
peopled for nearly two centuries, the mountain 





“would have got its name long before it was 


known to be an active voleano. The name, we 
take it, was derived from the shape of the 
snow or the fog-cap at its top; at any rate, it 
has no bearing whatever on Woden, either as 
wind, or wizard, or vapour, or whatever you 
may choose to call him. G. ViaFrusson. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay, Feb. 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. ‘1 
8p.m. Victoria Institute. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, *‘ The 
TUESDAY. Poe > ie ~ ii Bustite ti ae Ooleeal 
» Feb. 3, 3 p.m. 0 ution : Oloni 
Animals,” by Prot. Moseley. ' 


p.m, ety of Architects. 
8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘Notes on the 
Antiquities from Bubastis in the Collection of Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price” ; “Some Karian Inscriptions,” 


ConstPuction of Steam  Boliers,” by Mr® Davia 
0. ction 0} 0. , , vid 
Salmond Smart. re 
830 p.m. Zoological: “Third List of Birds 
collected ee Stolzmann in Ecuador,” by Mr. L. 
Taczanowski and Count H. v. B . 
Lepidoptera of Bombay and the Deccan, Part I., 
Rhopalocera,” by Lieut.-Col. Swinhoe; ** On Echidna 
acanthion from Northern Queensland,” by Mr 
Robert Collett. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 4, 8 ae South Place Institute, 
Finsbury: ‘‘Oligarchy and Democracy,” by Mr. 


J. A. Picton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Education in In- 
dustrial Art,” by Mr. C, G. Leland. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
New Chemistry,” by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m, Archaeological Institute: ‘Pierres i 
Bassins,” by Admiral miett ; ‘* Notes on Screen 
a. aridge Church, Herts,” by Mr. Somers 

e. 
4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 
Conversion of Heat into Useful Work,” by Mr. W. 


Anderson. 

8 pm. Linnean: “ Morphology of Test in 
Coelopleurus and Arbacia,’”’ by Prof. Duncan and 
Mr. P. Sladen; ‘‘ Burmese Desmidieae,” by Mr. W. 
Joshua; ‘*Generic Synonymy of Orthoptera to 
1839,” by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “Two Ancient Clocks 
and Miscellaneous Antiquities,’ by Major Cooper 


Cooper. 

Fripay, Feb. 6, 8 p.m. _ Philological; “ Old English 
Contributions,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Thought and the 
Zivencmene of Nature,” by Mr. G. Johnstone 
oney. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 7,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Scale on which Nature Works,” by Mr. G. John- 
stone Stoney. 








SCIENCE. 
WECKLEIN’S AESCHYLUS. 


Aeschyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis 
codicis Medicei et in Agamemnonem codicis 
Florentini ab Hieronymo Vitelli denuo 
collatis: edidit N. Wecklein. In 2 vols. 
(Berlin: Calvary.) 

Tnx name of Dr. N. Wecklein, of Passau, has 
been long known and respected in connexion 
with the critical study of Greek tragedy. 
His tArs Sophoclis emendandi (Wiirzberg, 
1869) already showed much critical acumen 
and independence of judgment. His first 
considerable instalment of Aeschylean studies, 
published at Berlin in 1872, contained, besides 
the evidence of wide reading, many original 
and suggestive observations; and his elaborate 
school edition of Sophocles in single plays, 
completed only last year, is a model of 
thoroughness, of terseness, and generally of 
good sense. 

The present work is thus the fruit of long- 
continued industry, and carries with it the 
commendation of labour previously well 
bestowed. In order to judge fairly of it, 
so far as that is possible on a first view, it is 
important that the reader should bear in mind 
the purpose which Dr. Wecklein has kept 
steadily before him in preparing it. His 
object has been, not to produce a readable 
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Aeschylus, but to lay the ground securely for 
future criticism. This to some extent differ- 
entiates his publication from the nearly simul- 
taneous edition of H. Weil (Lips., 1884), 
and from most of the previous editions ; while 
in the means at his command, and in the 
comprehensiveness of his selections, he has 
been more fortunate than A. Kirchoff, whose 
very useful work (Berlin, 1880) had a similar 
aim. 

Of these two volumes, the first and most 
valuable consists of the text and scholia with 
the Medicean readings, and, in the passages 
of the Agamemnon where these fail, ‘those 
of Laur., 31, 8 (f). These readings may now 
be used with a degree of confidence hitherto 
unknown. For in this part of his work Dr. 
Wecklein has enjoyed the collaboration of 
Prof. Girolamo Vitelli, who, being resident 
at Florence, an accomplished palaeographer, 
and a diligent and accurate collator, has 
given many of his hours in the Laurentian 
library to the task of rendering Dr. Wecklein’s 
apparatus faultless in this respect. The first 
volume also gives occasional quotations from 
the readings of other MSS. (which are only 
allowed, however, to have the authority of 
conjecture), and a limited selection from the 
conjectural emendations of scholars, consisting 
only of such as in the editor’s judgment are 
(1) certain or (2) highly probable. The 
former are admitted into the text, the latter 
are ranged with other various readings. 

The second volume, of 315 closely-printed 
(octavo) pages, consists entirely and exclu- 
sively of such remaining conjectures as Dr. 
Wecklein thinks worthy of notice at the 
present stage of criticism. In this limbo 
(* Orci vorago vasta,” as it is happily termed 
in the Preface), while the ghost of Burges is 
suffered to roam at large side by side with 
the more erected spirits of Canter and 
Casaubon, and while G. Hermann and H. L. 
Ahrens jostle each other, and Hartung and 
Paley move side by side with Verrall 
the ingenious, the happy thoughts of 
Auratus, Scaliger, and Conington ‘ apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” Mr. F. W. 
Newman’s volume has appeared too late. But 
two late-comers, D. Margoliouth and Theodor 
Heyse (figures of Youth and Age), have con- 
sequently each a circle to themselves; and 
these, even where conterminous, are scarcely 
found to dwell together. It so happens that 
seven years ago, at Florence, the present 
writer was introduced by dear Karl Hille- 
brand to Heyse, then far advanced in his task 
of re-writing the Oresteia. His eye was full 
of genius, which fired up in him as he spoke 
of his labour of love. He had long since 
abandoned the MSS. and Scholia, and had left 
Hermann far behind. He did not expect that 
his recension would be published in his life- 
time; but he added, “It will one day be 
acknowledged, that if my Oresteia is not 
precisely that of Aeschylus in every word, it 
is, at least, worthy of him.’ I remember, in 
particular, the confidence with which he 
pointed to the line which he proposed to 
insert between Il. 560 and 561 of the Aga- 
mennon—orapynv Oardcons, aropov déppovv- 
twv wovov. For is not orapyy suggested by 
Hesychius, and would not the eye of the 
scribe. readily pass over it with o7apvis 
mapyges following? Q. E. D.! 

Although this collection (like the Variorum 


Shakspere) contains large evidence of the 
vanity of human judgments, it is of great 
value to the careful student. In quoting 
conjectures critics must hereafter assign them 
to their first authors. For example, aivet for 
airet in Agamemnon, 142, which has been 
attributed to other critics, is restored to Lach- 
mann. The only doubt is whether, in sur- 
veying so vast a literature, while some worth- 
less matter is included, some things possibly 
of worth may not have been overlooked. For 
example, among the many translators of the 
Agamemnon, some like Symmons have sug- 
gested emendations which Dr. Wecklein, in 
taking account of the editions, may not un- 
naturally have overlooked. 

But it is time to return to vol. i.; and here 
three points chiefly invite our notice. 

1. In the stichometry of the lyric parts 
Dr. Wecklein follows the MS., except where 
there is manifest discrepancy in this respect 
between strophe and antistrophe. In this, 
for the special purpose of his edition, he has 
probably done wisely; for the Medicean 
Aeschylus, far more than the Sophocles, does 
bear distinct traces of an older metrical 
tradition, and the controversies about ancient 
rhythm which have been raised by the suc- 
cessors of Boeckh and Hermann are still far 
from settled. The arrangement has, more- 
over, the incidental advantage of supplying 
scholars with a numbering of the lines, 
which, for purposes of reference, they may 
find it convenient to adopt, instead of follow- 
ing Dindorf’s often arbitrary divisions. 

2. Signor Vitelli’scollationof the Florentine 
MSS. for this edition may be regarded as all 
but final. Some test of the extent of ad- 
vantage thus obtained may be afforded by 
the comparison of the new edition with that 
of Kirchoff on a single passage. The cor- 
rupt ll. 315-475 (Dind.) of the Choephoroe 
will probably answer as well as any. Here, 
in the text, there is only one variation, which 
must be due to a misprint in Kirchoff, who, 
in 1. 319, gives écoriwoupov, where Wecklein 
and Hermann both give icornopor. Kirchoff 
also places a coronis after Opape without 
authority: (as now appears), and prefixes the 
mark of the person (HA.) in three places 
where Vitelli reports it absent. In the 
Scholia, on the other hand, there are six- 
teen discrepancies between Wecklein and 
Kirchoff; most of them, indeed, of slight 
moment—a lemma added or omitted, an dvti 
filled out to dyri rod, and (this is one of the 
most important differences!) Aye MMivdapos 
instead of xara Iivdapov. Wecklein rightly 
distinguishes the glosses (Gl.); and he has 
added one scholion—that on dmprydd7An«ra. 
This is corruptly written rapavo ampié tAnoo'ra 
ampié; but if Dr. Wecklein is really ‘ cor- 
recting the scribe, and not the scholiast,” 
why is he not contented here with the change 
of one letter: mapa rd dmpié + rAjovovTa 
ampié? In like manner, some obvious cor- 
rections of clerical errata might surely have 
been made elsewhere. For instance, in the 
Life of Aeschylus, subinit., trav Sjypwr should 
manifestly have been rov Sju.ov, corresponding 
to ryv diow in what follows. And while 
believing that, as I have said, this collation 
is all but perfect, I cannot suppose that 
vopiv in Prom. 513, and ’Aypetw in the 
‘Yrdbeors to S. c. ZT. are other than mis- 





prints. 





Dr. Wecklein, in pursuance of his main 
purpose, has admitted into his text as certain 
many fewer conjectures than Hermann, 
although he is rather less sparing in this 
respect than Kirchoff. It is here, of course, 
that an editor’s judgment is most severely 
tested; but it is also here that a critic must 
be most circumspect, and beware of deciding 
off-hand nice questions which must have been 
maturely weighed. I will venture only one 
or two isolated observations. H. L. Ahrens, 
generally a sure-footed critic (whose xipiov.. . 
dos Toxov in Agamemnon, 762, and Opdcos éx 
Ovoiav, 76. 803, are among the happiest of 
conjectures), was for once misled by erring 
fancy to suggest révrov dore sane tape 
(for icyts) in Agamemnon, 299; and the 
prudent Kirchoff admits this into his text, thus 
ranking Clytemnestra with the victim of 
Sheridan’s drollery. Dr. Wecklein has wisely 
avoided this, and for this we shall do well to 
thank him, even though his own jrecxro (for 
mevkyn 70) should not ultimately commend 
itself as “‘highly probable.” On the other 
hand, he has adopted in Prom. 113 the 
very ingenious emendation zpovee\ovpevos for 
tracoadevpevos, Which has occurred independ- 
ently to himself and Moriz Schmidt. Yet it 
may, perhaps, be found that the rare word 
is here less exactly in point than at 1. 453, 
where it derives some of its force from being 
aaé Neyduevov, and also that the caesuraless 
line, traiOpuos Seopots reragcadeuvpevos, though 
rugged, is not out of keeping with the 
deliberated meditative tone. Another bold 
adoption of a rare word, vavové’ for véov@’, in 
Supplices, 359, is solely due to Wecklein, 
and has even at first sight the merit of great 
plausibility (vavw ixeredw, Hesychius). But 
such things cannot rank in point of certainty 
with Conington’s Adovros tv, or Schuetz’s 
éxmdveras for éxmadeverac in Persae, 817. 
Nor can I admit that in Agamemnon, 1171, 
éya dé Opdp.Bovs ev rédw BadrG taxa has even high 
probability, though it is well that Cassandra’s 
“hot ear” (she was much talked of) and 
other vanities are (finally, let us hope) com- 
mitted to the vasty deep of vol. ii—unless 
haply Musgrave’s Gepyov podty may be resur- 
rectionised. 

On the whole, it appears that the distinctive 
excellence of Dr. Wecklein’s edition—and for 
this both he and Prof. Vitelli deserve our 
warm and lasting gratitude—is the complete- 
ness of the apparatus criticus here brought 
together into a synoptic view, and the self- 
denying steadiness of aim through which this 
result has been achieved. 

The work is specially memorable for an 
alliance of industries that is of good auspice 
for the future. The progress which the last 
hundred years have seen towards a complete 
recension of the great classical texts was for a 
long time hindered by one circumstance— 
viz., that the chief collections of MSS. were 
in Italy, while the centre of philological 
learning was elsewhere. Such journeys as 
those of Bekker (1818-22) and Elmsley (1825) 
were necessarily rare, their sojourn in each 
place was limited, and it left them but scant 
possibilities of revising their work. But now 
for many years past Italy has boasted of dis- 
tinguished names in Greek scholarship as in 
other departments of culture, and palaeography 
is one of the special channels into which 
natural aptitude and abundant opportunities 
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have directed the course of scholarship in 
that country. The generous kindness of 
Italian scholars, of which Dr. Wecklein here 
records his experience, is another capital 
point. And such collaboration as that before 
us gives earnest of a new departure in this 
kind of work, in which the advantage of 
unruffied leisure will be combined with those 
of learning, acuteness, and zeal. 
Lewis CaMpBELt. 








SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


A Treatise on the Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press.) Properly to review this excel- 
lent book on philosophical chemistry I should 
have to ask for half-a-dozen pages of the 
AcaDEMY. To givea notion of its scope and of 
its treatment of the important topics discussed 
in its 470 pages, I might quote the Preface in 
its entirety, and give a précis of the table of 
contents. Neither of these plans being feasible, 
I feel inclined to content myself with a simple 
recommendation to every scientific chemist to 
read and re-read this most admirable volume. 
Any teacher who values Dr. Tilden’s [ntroduc- 
tion to Chemical Philosophy must have felt the 
need of a more complete and more advanced 
text-book on the same and cognate subjects. 
Here it is, in two books, respectively dealing 
with chemical statics and chemical kinetics. Of 
the topics discussed under these headings some 
idea may be formed from the titles of the 
several chapters and sections, atoms and mole- 
cules, atomic and molecular systems, nascent 
actions, dualistic and unitary theories, equiva- 
lency of atoms, allotropy and _ isomerism, 
molecular compounds, the periodic law, thermal 
methods, optical methods, dissociation, chemi- 
cal change, chemical equilibrium, and chemical 
affinity. It should be stated that the refer- 
ences to original papers throughout this treatise 
are full and accurate, and that the author 
weighs in a judicial temper the experimental 
evidence on which the theories he discusses 
depend. The value of the book as a digest of 
the historical developments of chemical thought 
immense, 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe 

1¢ C. Schorlemmer. Vol. III., Part 2. 
,Macmillan.) The volumes of this excellent 
text - book continue to make their appear- 
ance with commendable rapidity. The authors 
have succeeded in the difficult task of treating 
with sufficient fulness the philosophical as well 
as the descriptive aspects of the science. If 
the sections in which unclassified compounds 
arementioned were amplified somewhat the work 
would gain in usefulness without suffering from 
undue expansion, An instance may be cited 
from the section on Gums (page 569) where 
the chemical differences between gum Senegal 
and gum Arabic are not so much as named. 
A second example is supplied by the two pages 
assigned to drying oils (pp. 478-480), which con- 
tain no reference to the oils of Guizotia oleifera, 
Perilla ocymoides and several others of import- 
ance, and which furnish no indications of the 
tests of purity, the specific gravity, and the 
relative fluidity of any of these liquids. No 
analysis of such an interesting product as honey 
is given: the six lines devoted to humus would 
lead the student to conclude that our knowledge 
of the intermediate decomposition products of 
vegetable tissues was of the most meagre de- 
scription. Cellulose itself does not fare quite 
so well as its importance demands. Iam bound, 


however, to say that in the volume now under 
review, as in the previous volumes, the chief 
processes of chemical industry which deal 
with organic substances are described with 
great skill and with adequate completeness : 





they are also illustrated with a large number 
of clear woodcuts. The sections on sugar 
manufacture and sugar analysis (pp. 498 to 522) 
afford a case in point. It may be well to add 
that the part before me of this treatise opens 
with the discussion of divalent alcohol-radicles ; 
takes up such important compounds as the uric 
acid derivatives and those of glycerin ; describes 
citric acids and also the acetylen series, and 
finally gives 100 pages to the carbohydrates. 
It is a well-written and most interesting 
volume. 


The Alkali-Maker’s Pocket-Book. By G. Lunge 
and F. Hurter. (Bell.) Small as this book 
is its merits are great. Its origin is traced in a 
few prefatory paragraphs. Most analytical or 
commercial chemists and most chemical manu- 
facturers have been long troubled by imperfect 
and discordant sets of tables of specific gravities, 
of volumes, of pressures, &c. Analytical pro- 
cesses, too, have been multiplied until the same 
substance was often analysed by half-a-dozen 
different methods, if submitted to half-a-dozen 
analysts. The German Society of Alkali- 
Makers took the judicious step, in order to end 
the prevalent confusion of processes and calcu- 
lations, of having a standard manual published. 
This manual was first prepared by a committee, 
and then condensed, arranged, and revised by 
Dr. Lunge. Proofs of the work were submitted 
to private and public criticism, researches were 
undertaken to clear up doubtful points, and, at 
last, this authoritative book of numbers and 
standard processes was approved by all con- 
cerned. The laboratory work involved in its 
preparation was most arduous, and the sifting 
of the materials most exhaustive. Translated 
into English by Dr. F. Hurter, it now appears 
in a form adapted to the wants of English 
commercial analysts and chemical manufac- 
turers. The adoption of the best data for 
the calculations and their accuracy are the 
characteristics of the tables—the giving of one 
analytical process only for the valuation of 
each material distinguishes the work from all 
others of the same scope. It would be im- 
possible to give, in a brief notice like the 
present, any notion of the usefulness of the 
fifty-seven tables here most carefully printed. 
And in like manner, the single approved 
method described for the — and analysis 
of the several materials included in the work 
combines accuracy of result with ease of 
execution. This neat volume is one which 
makes much laboratory work and calculation 
at once more rapid and more accurate. The 
saving of time which it effects is not the least 
of its recommendations, for one no longer need 
turn to three or four different chemical books 
for the data required by the alkali-maker ; here 
they all are in the best form. One suggestion 
only would I make, could not the authors add 
a few chapters fitting the work for the use of 
chemical works other than those included in 
the volume ? A separate volume would involve 
por reproduction of many of the tables given in 
this. 


A Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. 
By Dr. H. Kolbe. Translated and Edited by 
Dr. T. 8S. Humpidge. (Longmans.) Granting 
that there was a gap in our English chemical 
literature which the late Prof. Kolbe’s text- 
book could suitably fill, then it may be allowed 
that the translation before us is well done. 
The editor has presented us with a handy 
volume, well printed, adequately illustrated, 
and full of concise descriptions of chemical 
elements and compounds. In spite of the 
author’s prefatory remarks as to the great 
relative importance which he attaches to the 
enunciation of chemical principles, rather than 
to the furnishing of the student with the 
material on which{those principles are based, I 
think descriptive chemistry occupies a very 





large space indeed in this manual. The twelve 
pages on atomic weights, the periodic laws, &c., 
which Dr. Humpidge has added, are very far 
from redressing this inequality. In respect to 
the accuracy of the figures and facts given in 
these pages,the best and most recent results 
appear, so far as my examination has extended, 
to have been adopted, although here and there 
an improvement in this respect suggests itself. 
For instance, it is really too antiquated to speak 
of the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere as 
amounting to so high a percentage as ‘04. 

The Life and Works of Thomas Graham, 


By Dr. R. Angus Smith. Edited by J. J. 
Coleman. (Glasgow: J. Smith & Sons.) The 
bulk of this small book consists of sixty-four 


letters hitherto unpublished, written by the 
distinguished Master of the Mint, the late 
Thomas Graham. The rest of the volume is 
made up of about forty pages of abstracts and 
titles of the scientific papers published by 
Graham ; there are also ten pages of biographi- 
cal notes. The whole was intended to be given, 
as the ‘‘Graham Lecture,” before the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Glasgow. But the lecturer, Dr. 
R. A. Smith, did not live to finish and deliver 
his oration. His notes, however, have now 
been published, with some editorial comments 
by Mr. Coleman. The little volume is an 
interesting one, but it might easily have been 
improved. We are glad to have the insight 
here afforded us into the life of earnest en- 
deavour and honest work which is unfolded in 
Graham’s early letters to his mother, his sister, 
and his scientific friends, But there is a want 
of cohesion and completeness in these desul- 
tory fragments of correspondence which one 
cannot help feeling might have been avoided 
by means of further care and ee. Verbal 
inaccuracies, too, are frequent. It is not likely 
that Graham did not know how to spell his 
friend Hofmann’s name, calling him sometimes 
Hoffman and sometimes Hoffmann. He is 
made to speak of G. H. Lewis instead of G. H. 
Lewes, of R. W. Wornam not Wornum, and of 
Wedgewood for Wedgwood. The fortunate 
possessors of the magnificent edition of Gra- 
ham’s collected papers, edited for private circu- 
lation in 1876 * the late James Young and 
Dr. R. Angus Smith, will, however, be glad to 
supplement that volume by the personal details 
of the great chemist’s life here given to the 
world for the first time. A. H. Cuurcu. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of Dr. John 
Gwyn Jeffreys, the eminent a who 
passed away quite unexpectedly last Saturday. 
On the previous evening he was present at the 
Royal Institution, listening to a lecture by his 
son-in-law, Prof. Moseley. Dr. Jeffreys had 
just completed his seventy-sixth year, having 
ao born at Swansea on January 18, 1809. 
A lawyer by profession, he devoted much time 
in early life to the study of conchology, and 
for many years past had laid aside professional 
work, and entirely given himself up to his 
favourite pursuit. His minute ——— 
with the shells of Britain is sufficiently evident 
in his well-known treatise on British Conchology. 
Applying his conchological knowledge to the 
fossil mollusca of the pleiocene and pleistocene 
deposits, he became as well known among 
geologists as among naturalists. Dr. Jeffreys 
was not only an enthusiastic dredger, but a 
pioneer in deep-sea exploration ; and, in 1869, 
conjointly with Dr. Carpenter and the late Sir 
Wyville Thompson, he explored the North 
Atlantic in H.M.S. Porcupine. As far back as 
1840 he was elected into the Royal Society, in 
1877 he was president of the Biological Section 
of the British Association, and for many years 
he served as treasurer both to the Geological 
and to the Linnean Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SOMA PLANT. . 
Teheran : Dec. 20, 1884. 

In view of the correspondence on the Soma 
plant published in the ACADEMY on October 25 
and on November 15 and 22, a few facts regard- 
ing the Soma of Persia may be of interest. 

When travelling in 1879 between Bender 
Abbas and Kerman, and at an altitude of over 
7,000 feet, I was shown the Him shrub, from 
which the Parsis of Persia get the juice Him or 
Homa, the Indian Séma. It was, as far as I 
could make out, a Sarcostemma or Asclepias, 
growing toa height of four feet, and havin 
circular fleshy stalks of whitish colour, wit 
light brown streaks. The thickest stalks were 
about a finger thick ; the leaves had fallen offas 
well as the flowers, which, I was informed, 
were small and white; some seeds adhered to 
the ends of some stalks; the seeds had long 
tufts of fine hair attached to them like the seeds 
of nearly all Asclepiads. The juice was milky, 
of a greenish white colour, and had a sweetish 
taste. A Parsi who was with me, as well as 
others in Kermin and Yezd, told me that the 
juice turns sour after being kept for a few days, 
and that the colour of the juice, as well as that 
of the stalks, turns to a yellowish brown.* The 
plant I saw was nota creeper ; but I was assured 
that when it grew near a tree it twined around 
it. The stalks break easily at the joints, the 
internodia, and then form small cylindrical 

ieces. 

Of Hiim mixed with the juice of many (forty) 

lants, as mint, thyme, asparagus, kangar 
(gundetis Tournefortii), &c., the juice of seven 
ruits, and the urine of a young pure cow, the 
urifying liquid Nirengt is prepared by the 
Parsis. The priests drink a few drops of this 
every two or three days, and particularly when 
they have been to an impure place or have eaten 
anything prepared by an impure person, and 
the other Pirsis drink a few drops, never more 
than twelve or sixteen, daily during their 
Birishnii time of purification. The liquid is 
also given as a remedy against sickness ; a few 
drops are poured into the mouth of a newly- 
born child. and into that of a dead person 
before carrying the body to the Dakhmah, &c. ; 
when taken in greater quantities, that is, more 
than twelve or sixteen drops, it is said to cause 
vomiting. The Him itself is used by the Pirsis 
in their religious ceremonies. 

The plant is at present not very plentiful 
round about Kermin, and many shrubs, being 
cut by woodcutters when collecting firewood, it 
daily gets rarer. The mobeds of Kermin pay 
the woodcutters to preserve ten or twelve 
shrubs yearly. The plant is also found on the 
mountains near Yezd, and a Pirsi told me 
lately that he had found it near Teherdn on the 
Bibi Shehrbanii mountain (the Kih i Tabarek 
of Rey). I daresay it grows on all high moun- 
tains of Persia. The plant was, as the Avesta 
says, brought from the mountains, but this 
statement does not preclude its having grown 
in plains. The best plants—that is, those 
giving most juice—were, however, certainly 
only found on the mountains, exactly like other 
Persian juice containing plants; for instance, 
the Astragalus, which is common all over 
Persia, contains more juice and exudes more 
= (Tragacanth) the higher it is found. The 

im grows also in plains, but is then stunted 
and contains little juice. 

The Avesta says that the plant which gives 
the Soma grows on the mountains. Anquetil 
Says it grows in Gilin, Mazanderin, and 





* Cf. Yacna, 11, 3, regarding the evil of keeping 
£oma, and thereby causing it to get spoiled. 

t Dictionaries give the meaning of the word 
Nireng, sorcery, incantation, talisman. 

t Cf. Von Roth, Zitschrift DMG. xxxv., 687. 
Soma must be bought from a cudra who brought 
it from the seevattinn. 





Shirvan,* Spiegel says that the Parsis of 
Bombay get their Homa from Kermin and 
send their priests from time to time to get it.t 

The Parsis of Persia say that the Him they 
now use is the same that is mentioned in the 
Avesta. 

The thicker stalks are sometimes dried and 
straightened and used as a walking-stick on 
festive occasions, or kept in a room as a talisman 
against bad luck. The botanical description of 
the plant quoted by Prof. Max Miiller coincides 
very nearly with the Persian Him plant. The 
description says: ‘‘ The creeper called Soma is 
dark, sour, without leaves, milky, fleshy on the 
surface ; it destroys (or produces) phlegm ; pro- 
duces vomiting, and is eaten by goats.” Thisis 
a description a person would give who had not 
seen the plant growing, who had details re- 
garding it from the persons collecting it, and 
had seen it several days after it had been collected. 
The statement that it was eaten by goats would 
originate with the woodcutters or people sent 
to the mountains to collect the plant. They 
might have tried to account for its scarcity by 
saying that goats ate it. The plant is a creeper ; 
the colour of the stalks would by the time the 
Him reached the describer have been brownish 
(dark), the juice would have been sour, the 
plant would have had no Jeaves, and the juice 
was milky, and the stalks had a fleshy surfuce. 
All this coincides with what I have said of the 
Kermin Him. Then, the plant was sleshmala 
and vamani. The term sleshmala, phlegm- 
destroying or phlegm-producing, is medical. 
The term vamani may be medical, producin 
vomiting, or may mean that the Soma was =k 
as an offering to the god Agni. Hiim, as a part 
of Nireng, produces vomiting when taken to 
excess, and is also used as an offering during 
incantations, &c. The solving of this question, 
however, appertains to scholars like Prof. Max 
Miiller and Prof. von Roth. 

Different Persian dictionaries describe the 
plant as follows :—Him, a small tree, growing 
everywhere (in Persia); its stems have many 
knots; its flowers are yellow and resemble 
those of the jessamine ; its leaves are small, and 
they are formed like those of the jessamine ; the 
Zardushtis (Zoroastrians) take a piece of it in 
their hands during their prayers; it is also used 
by them at incantations and sacrifices, and 
thrown into the fire. Arabs call it Him- 
Majis (Him of the Maji, Zoroastrians), and 
— it as a plant with branches full of knots. 
Others say the plant is a deadly poison; its 
juice is used for poisoning arrow heads; its 
fruit is very much liked by partridges; it 
resembles a tamarisk tree, &c. The latter 
qualities evidently refer to another plant. 

A. Hourum-ScHINDLER. 








THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF MATRI, “MOTHER,” 
BHRATRI, “ BROTHER,” AND SVASRIJ, “ SISTER.” 
Bangor : Jan. 21, 1885. 
Prof. Max Miiller, by the clear and interest- 
ing statement of Indian theory which he quotes 
in full in the AcaDEMY for January 17, raises 
the question of the original meaning of the 
simpler names of relationship. Tho Indians 
had begun to speculate on this subject at the 
time when the Vedic hymns were written, and 
it becomes important to notice what interpreta- 
tions are to be found in these. Thus the undis- 
puted meaning of pitur, ‘‘ protector,” is often 
alluded to; Agni is called (i. 31.10) prématis ... 
pita... vayaskft, “ our providence, protector, 
and nourisher. 
The word mdtar occurs in the passage quoted 
by Prof. Max Miiller (with the accent usual for 
nouns in -tar when used as participles governing 


* Of. Firdisi, relation of Apasiab’s fight with 
Him in Azerbaijan. 
t Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, iii. 572, 








an accusative—c/., vi. 23.3,4, where five such 
participles occur), but hardly in the meaning 
“‘creator” or “maker”; vi ma@ is commonly 
used of the gods as pacing out, measuring, or 
pervading space; so of Visnu, i. 154.3, ‘in 
three steps he paced out this great universe.” 
So pari mda (vii. 25.18), ‘‘ with his ray he has 
measured out the ends of heaven and earth, 
and filled both worlds with his glory. Of 
Varuna himself we have in the next hymn 
dmimita varimanam prthivydh, ‘he has mea- 
sured out the extent of the earth.” Thus sé 
mata pirvyém pddam will surely be “he per- 
vades the ancient habitation,” the mysterious 
home of the gods. The same root md, as well 
as the compound sam md, is very frequently 
used to mean ‘‘ measure out,”’ “‘ distribute.” 

There is also much reason to think that the 
title matdr is constantly used with a reference 
to this meaning. As applied to the earth, 
prthivt matdr may well mean the all-nourish- 
ing; but, besides this, we have mahi mata, 
“the great” or ‘‘ bountiful mother,” who is 
the mystical giver of nourishment to men 
(R. V., v. 41.15, “let the bountiful mother give 
us refreshing draughts”), and who appears 
sometimes as a stream, sometimes as a cow, 
both forms typical of nourishment. Even more 
striking is the use of the superlative mdtrtama, 
‘‘most motherly,” as an epithet of refreshing 
streams only. In the same way we may, 
perhaps, find an explanation for R. V., v. 45.6— 

“ &a dhiyam krnavima sakhayé 
’pa ya mitan tnuta vrajim gon.” 
“Thus let us offer our devotion, comrades, 
which as a mother (i.e., food-distributor) opens 
to us the cow-stall.’’ So that the Indians, too, 
entitled the mistress of the house ‘‘ lady.” 

Bhratér can hardly be derived from bhar, 
‘‘support,” from which we have already 
bhartar for the husband, and no secondary 
root bhrad. The title is used in the Veda of 
gods who are allied in battle; thus of Indra’s 
comrades the Maruts in i. 170.2. The deri- 
vative substantive is bhratitva; but, by the 
side of this, we have a cognate and older noun 
bhratrd, which almost always occurs in con- 
nexion with sakhyd, ‘‘ alliance.” Late researches 
suggest the meaning “ partner” in the family 
property, agreeing with the Indian tradition. 
There are allusions in the Veda to the privileged 
position of the elder brother at a division of 
property (¢e.g., x. 11.2); but I do not know of 
any to a system of co-partnership. The Greck 
gparwp, ‘‘ clansman,”’ also points to some similar 
meaning. 

Both the meanings suggested for svdsar are 
somewhat forced. ft is noticeable that in the 
Veda we almost always have svdsaras of large 
numbers—of the ten fingers (iii. 29.13), seven 
streams (ix. 86.36), seven fillies drawing the 
sun’s car (vii. 66.15). The sisters are often 
described as trooping together, especially when 
drawn to any object by curiosity—e.g., iii. 29.13, 
péimansam jatém abhi sém rabhante, which seems 
to mean “‘ they cluster together to admire the 
boy-baby.” Perhaps the word, too, means 
originally ‘‘ companions,” and svasara, “ stall,”’ 
is the place where animals crowd together. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue February number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute opens with a paper 
by Mr. Francis Galton, descriptive of the 
Anthropometric Laboratory which he organised 
at the late Health Exhibition. Mr. Galton 
enters into a discussion of the dense mass of 
returns which he obtained, and deduces from 
them some highly interesting results. It is 
hoped that the laboratory will be reinstated, 
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in an improved form, at the forthcoming Ex- 
hibition of Inventions. 


Dr. J. E. Taytor, the editor of Science 
Gossip, will start at Easter on a lecturing tour 
in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Mr. 
Taylor has for many years held the curatorship 
of the Ipswich Museum, where his popular even- 
ing lectures have been highly appreciated. 


THE work on Gas Engines, by William Mac- 
gregor, being vol. ii. of the ‘‘ Specialists’ 
Series,” edited by Drs. Paget Higgs and 
Charles Forbes,” will be published February 5. 
There has been delay in issuing this volume 
owing to the desire to obtain the latest infor- 
mation concerning the most recent motors. 


Dr. J. A. Fremrna will commence a course 
of lectures and demonstrations on Modern 
Applications of Electricity in the Arts on 
Friday, February 6, at 4 p.m. The first 
lecture will be open to the public without 
payment or tickets. 

TuE Paris Electrical Exhibition, to be held 
at the Observatoire under the auspices of the 
International Society of Electricians, will be 
opened on March 15. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tut first half of Bachrens’ Commentary on 
Catullus is announced to appear in April. 


Tne second volume of the Actas of the Con- 
gress of Americanists at Madrid has appeared. 
It contains two grammars by missionaries, and 
another (with vocabulary of the Darien Indians) 
by J. Vicente Uribe, a large map of Cuba, 
twenty-six Indian hymns with music, and the 
speeches delivered at the Congress. 

Hern TEUBNER announces for early publi- 
cation a Lexicon Aristophaneum, by Otto Kaehler 
et O. Bachmann, based on the editions of 
Aristophanes by Dindorf, Meineke, and espe- 
cially on that of Velsen, which is now approach- 
ing completion, The compilers have been 
engaged for several years in the collection of 
materials for this work, which is intended to 
furnish the completest possible analysis of the 
lexical characteristics of the poct’s language. 
The book will not contain the complete appa- 
ratus criticus, nor is it intended to supply the 
place of a commentary, but in all corrupt or 
doubtful passages the various MS. readings 
will be given, together with the most approved 
conjectures ; and all such phenomena as paro- 
dies, imitations, and plays on words will be 
indicated. Brevity will be carefully studied, 
but in order to facilitate the use of the work 
all quotations will be printed at full length. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
Society or Antiquaries,—(Thursday, Jan. 22.) 


Mr. H. 8S. Miuman, Director, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Hill exhibited rubbings from a few inscriptions 
from the Catacombs at Rome, which are now in 
the Kircherian Museum. Several of these had 
representations of Scriptural and other subjects, 
as well as epitaphs. Among these sculptures were 
Noah and the Ark, the Dove and Olive-branch, the 
Seven-branched Candlestick (this was on a slab 
with a Hebrew inscription), the Shepherd and 
Lamb, a man at a table holding a knife, the five 
loaves and two small fishes, and a human foot, 
without inscription.—Mr. Day exhibited two gold 
circular plaques from Cloyne, a gold bracelet from 

kreen, Sligo, and a spear-head from the river 
near Cork.—Mr. Armfield described the discovery 
of Roman pavement at Abesford, Essex, between 
the river Colne and a creek which joins it. The 

avement is of red tesserae without pattern. 

here were with it some fragments of broken pot- 
tery, coarse ware and Samian, some black urns, 
and two coins, whic!: were perhaps of the time of 
Commodus. 





Purtotocica Socrery.—(Friday, Jan. 23.) 


Rev. Pror. Sxeat, President, in the Chair.—Dr. 
Murray, the editor of the society’s English Diction- 
ary, made his yearly report on the progress of the 
work. He said that part ii. was nearly finished, 
all being cast, part of Ba in proof, copy up to Bal 
in the printer’s hands; Bazaar would complete the 
part. To get two parts a year out, which the 
Oxford Press Delegates held needful for the suc- 
cess of the book, nearly three times as much work 
as heretofore must be done in the year. It would 
be a very hard push indeed to get through it. The 
Delegates had agreed to make much larger pay- 
ments than they were bound to, and thus enable 
the editor to live at Oxford, and give his whole 
time to the work. From three-fourths to five- 
sixths of it has been prepared by sub-editors; five 
of Mr. Furnivall’s original ones were still at work, 
Dr. Shepherd, Messrs. Anderson, Brown, Rossetti, 
and Smallpeice. Many fresh ones had also 
volunteered—Misses Brown and Haig, Messrs. 
Beckett, Bousfield, Brockebusch, Brandreth, 
Elworthy, Fitzgibbon, Green, Hume (whose name 
was unluckily left out of the list in part i.), Hen- 
derson, Jacob, Lawley, Lyall, Liwenberg, Mount, 
Schrumpf, Tindale, Tristram, Wilson, Kc. 
Among readers were Prof. Helvig, Dr. Brushfield, 
Messrs. Henderson, Kingsmill, Whitwell, Major, 
of Bath (who sent fifty slips a day up to the day 
of his death), Randall, Gray, Furnivall, Pierson, 
of Michigan, Boyd, U.S.A., &c. More help was 
pressingly needed for Ba and Be, and P; anda 
special divining power for such words as Bachelor — 
about the origin of which nothing was certain— 
Badger, &c. Some of the articles had been very 
long and hard; thus As had fifty-seven sub- 
divisions of use and meaning, 4¢ fifty-three, Ask 
(spelt in so many ways), thirty-seven. Back was 
very long, and used as more parts of speech than 
any other word yct met with. Dr. Murray then 
read parts of his Dictionary articles on As, Ask, 
At, Asparagus (whose eighteenth century fashion- 
able form ‘‘sparrow-grass”’ came from the ’sparagus 
of 1640, &c.), Ass (degraded, ab. 1520, by Greck 
fables), Assayer, Assets, Assist (to be present at, 
as early as 1600), Assize, At, Aume (as early as 
1745), -ation, Atmosphere (the gross air close to 
the earth, below the aether), Atom (the smallest 
measure of time), Atone, Auburn, Azure (1. ultra- 
marine), Auncel (Anglo-Fr. Jancel), Avoirdupois, 
Aureole (disk of gold), Evacuate (his garrison: 
Luttrell in the Civil Wars), Avoid, Average, Ax 
(not Axe) Ay, Babble, Baffle, Baboon, Bag and 
Baggage (1. an honourable phrase), Bail, &c.— 
Mr. Furnivall quoted an amusing opinion of Prof. 
Paul Meyer’s on Dr. Murray’s editing of the 
Society’s Dictionary, ‘‘It is a beautiful thing. If, 
in despair of solving a difficulty, I send him bad 
stuff, he at once detects it. The man is not to be 
deceived.” 





Roya Astratic Socrery.—(Monday, Jan. 26.) 
Sm F. Goutpsmrp, in the Cheir.—The Rev. 
Dr. Pope read a paper ‘On the Study of the 
Vernaculars of Southern India,’’ in which he 
pointed out the importance and value of such 
labours as the surest means of gaining a real 
knowledge of the character and feelings of the 
native population. Hindus, he pointed out, are 
not apathetic when once their interest is aroused. 
He then gave a sketch of the Tamil people and 
language, the latter of which has a valuable litera- 
ture, in character chiefly ethical, independent of, 
and antagonistic to, Sanskrit. In confirmation of 
this view Dr. Pope gave an account of the three 
most famous Tami/ works: the Kvwral of Tiru- 
valluvar, the 400 quatrains called Vé/adi, and the 
writings of the poetess Avvai. The author of the 
Kural was a weaver of Maitapur or St. Thomé, 
the place where a tradition (generally accepted as 
true) records that St. Thomas preached and was 
put to death. Certain it is that a Christian com- 
munity has existed there from the earliest times, 
and the influence of Christian teachings is very 
evident in the ural, forgiveness of injuries, 
humility, and charity being forcibly inculcated. 
The character of a Tami/ householder is finely- 
drawn in twenty chapters. Dr. Pope then read 
translations of many passages, and illustrated them 
by traditions from South India, urging the desira- 
bility of the publication of a good edition of these 


| moralists, with translations, &c. ; the more so that 





such an edition was actually ready for the press, 
He then warmly advocated the study of the ver- 
naculars, remarking that if it was desirable that 
English should be studied by the natives, it could 
not possibly be well for them to neglect their own 
languages, especially those containing literary 
riches so great as does the Tamil. 








FINE ART. 
ART-BOUKS. 


‘The Great Historic Galleries of England.”— 
The Northbrook Gallery. Edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower. (Sampson Low.) When Dr. 
Waagen visited the Baring Collection in 1851 
it consisted of about two hundred pictures ; but 
it has not been allowed to stand still, and 
many notable additions have been made to it 
by the present owner, till it may claim to be 
ene of the most various and interesting of 
private galleries in England. The last volume 
of ‘‘The Great Historic Galleries,” of which 
parts 54 to 56 have just been published, is 
specially devoted to this collection, of which it 
forms a careful catalogue, finely illustrated. It 
may be said to show the best qualities, and also 
the limitations of pure photography as a means 
for reproducing oil paintings. When the 
colours and the state of the surface of a picture 
favour the camera, its fidelity cannot be rivalled 
by any of the graphic processes. No engraving 
could, for instance, do such justice to the 
miniatures of Clouet reproduced in this volume, 
nor to Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan,” nor to 
Van Musscher’s ‘‘ Portrait of William van de 
Velde the Younger ;”’ while there is scarcely one 
of these photographs which does not render 
some portions or qualities of the originals with 
a perfection otherwise impossible. But, on the 
other hand, we have the deplorable fact that 
some of the very finest pictures in the collec- 
tion—the Rembrandts, for instance, and the 
Mantegna—practically refused to be photo- 
graphed, and thus, in spite of the care which 
has been bestowed upon the book, the illustra- 
tions do not represent all the gems of the 
gallery. This defect does not, however, extend 
to the letterpress, in which all the pictures of 
any importance are clearly noted. The last 
part is devoted to modern pictures, and contains 
photographs after Delaroche, Stanfield, E. W. 
Cooke, Webster, and Mulready. 


The Magazine of Art, 1884. (Cassell.) We 
have so often, in the course of the year, seen 
reason to call attention to the articles and 
illustrations contained in this volume that it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than acknowledge 
the receipt of this volume. Apart, however, 
from the value of its items, it has a collective 
merit in representing more fully, perhaps, than 
it has ever done, the contemporary state of art 
and art criticism, both at home and abroad, in 
a thoroughly popular manner. That its literary 
quality should be remarkable is only what 
might have been expected of the staff, which 
contains the names of so many of our best 
writers. For a magazine to be popular it is 
necessary that it should be readable, and the 
editor has been well supported in his desire to 
spread sound information in an attractive form. 
The judicious introduction of verses of fine 
quality adds much to the charm of the volume, 
especially as they have been accompanied with 
original illustrations of much merit. In short, 
the volume is an example of how much admirable 
and useful work can be supplied at a cheap 
rate by an editor who deals ably with good 
material. 


The Year’s Art, 1885. By M. B. Huish and 
D. C. Thomson. (Sampson Low.) This useful 
Annual, which aas entered its sixth year of 
existence, contains as usual more information 
than its predecessors. Complete lists of the 
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of Painters in Water-colours from its founda- 
tion have been added, and the correspondence 
respecting the increased duty charged by the 
United States upon works of art has been 
printed in extenso. We do not quite under- 
stand why the Royal Institute should not be 
treated on an equality with the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours; but perhaps this 
measure of justice is only reserved for another 
year. The Annual is again illustrated with a 
number of reduced copies of the illustrations to 
the catalogues of last year’s art exhibitions at 
home and in the colonies, and also of some of 
the most important engravings published in 
1884. Ho h’s “Shrimp Girl,” recently 
bought for the National Gallery, and the great 
acquisition of the year, the Blenheim Raphael, 
are also represented. 


WE have recived from the house of E. A. 
Seeman, of Leipzig, Lieferung 8 to 14 of the 
beautiful edition, now in course of issue, of 
Dr. Liibke’s Geschichte der Architektur, of which 
the first volume is now concluded. The work 
has been carefully revised and enlarged to in- 
clude the latest information, and is illustrated 
with thousands of careful and well-executed 
engravings. We have also to acknowledge 
two more parts of the Kulturhistorischer Bilder- 
atlas, published by the same house. The 
section now appearing is devoted to Antiquity, 
and is edited by Dr. Theodor Schreiber. The 
parts contain 200 illustrations of the worship, 
the games, and the war of the ancients. The 
last part received of Dr. Dohme’s Kunst and 
Kiinstler contains a very able study of Ingres 
by A. Schmarzow, illustrated by the ‘‘ Oedipus,” 
an ‘‘Odalisque,” ‘‘St. Symphorien,” ‘‘ The 
Apotheosis of Homer,” the ‘‘ Vow of Louis 
XIII,” ‘La Source,” and the portrait of 
Mdme. Devaugay. 








OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


(Third Notice.) 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


In dealing with works of the mediaeval schools 
exhibited at these Loan Exhibitions, the ques- 
tion of authorship mainly occupies the art- 
student’s energies. The date, the master, and 
the position among that master’s works once 
discovered, the amateur has it in his power to 
enjoy the picture for himself, taking up, as 
pleases him best, either the aesthetic or the 
historical standpoint. Pictures of the English 
Schools of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies present few problems of authorship. 
References to half-a-dozen well known volumes 
~~ any student in possession of the materials 

e requires. Thus our function in discussing 
works of this kind now exhibited becomes 
rather that of a chronicler than a critic. 
Reynolds and Gainsborough are not so far 
removed from us that we require the guidance 
of a specialist for the formation of a judgment 
upon their work. They painted for the public, 
and the public still remains their critic and 
their judge. 

The annual harvest of Reynolds’s shows no 
falling off. There are four full-lengths, four 
three-quarter-lengths, ten half-lengths, five 
busts, and one group; and among these pic- 
tures five are portraits of children. The best 
of the full-lengths, though only the head seems 
to have been actually painted by the hand of 
the master, is without doubt the portrait of 
John Musters of Colwick (189). It is as simple 
& portrait as can be: the man stands in his 
every-day attire in the midst of a homely 
English landscape. There is no affectation in 
his pose. Thereis no striving after ‘‘ the Grand 
Style.” All is reserved, and in this reserve 
is the highest art. The full-length of Mrs. 





Musters as Hebe (198) is a contrast to the 
preceding in every respect—it was never a 
see picture, and now it is flayed. The half- 
ength of the same lady (143) has suffered 
so severely as to be capable of giving little 
pleasure. Romney’s bust of her (25) is cer- 
tainly the best of the three; it is more visibly 
a portrait and, owing to a thick coating of 
varnish, is more pleasant in tone than Romney’s 
ictures usually are. The portrait of Bennet 
angton (52) is the most interesting of the 
three-quarter lengths. It is a little straggly in 
composition, but it renders the character of a 
refined gentleman as none but an English 
artist has ever, among the moderns, succeeded 
in doing. The attentive beholder will observe 
that the books on the table are Clarendon and 
Rasselas. The bust portrait of the artist him- 
self (39), at an advanced period of his life, is 
peculiarly attractive. The face looks forth in 
Rembrandtesque illumination, from a dark 
background, The countenance is bright, the 
artist being joyously attentive to the speech of 
a person occupying the position of the specta- 
tor, whilst the gesture of the hand held to the 
ear and the straining of the features are an 
extraordinary rendering of deafness. The half- 
length (2) is one of many portraits of Angelica 
Kauffman painted by Sir Joshua. It gan 
powers | have been a good likeness, but 1. is 
certainly a lovely picture; the harmany of 
colour being superb and the paint in excellent 
reservation. ‘‘ Little Penelope Boothby ” (55) 
in her mop cap, sitting there in sly primness 
under the trees, is everybody’s pet. Perhaps she 
is the best of Sir Joshua’s children; she is cer- 
tainly one of the best. Unfortunately the 
reservation of the picture is not wholly fault- 
ess, for the upper part of the face has lost 
some of its glazings. The rich colouring of the 
background, splashed in though it be, is perfectly 
suited to throw the simple little maid into 
charming relief. A further degree of finish 
could scarcely have added to the charms of the 
bust picture of ‘‘ Mrs. Fazakerley”’ (40), Time 
has made sad havoc among the remaining 
works of Reynolds here exhibited. 

The Gainsboroughs at the Academy form a 
welcome appendix to the Grosvenor collection. 
The best quality in Gainsborough’s portraits is 
the air of distinction with which he seldom 
fails to endow them. He may not succeed in 
rendering the character of his sitters, as in the 
portraits of ‘‘ Ladies Erne and Dillon ”’ (17) he 
certainly failed to do, but he gives them at the 
least a look of high-bred dignity which no other 
artist, not even Reynolds, could attain. This 
aspect of gentlemanly refinement distinguishes 
the full-length portraits of ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Hallett” (195) walking arm-in-arm through a 
park. The name given in the catalogue is an 
error, as a recent letter in the Times has 
pointed out. The picture at one time belonged 
to the Hilliard family, and was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1859 and at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. The lady’s figure 
is little less than perfect, but the posture of her 
husband might well be improved, the light on 
his advanced leg being a disturbing element in 
the composition. The three-quarter length of 
‘“‘Mrs. Hibbert” (191) is in the artist’s 
best style and may be paralleled by two 
or three pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The small three-quarter length of her husband, 
“Thomas Hibbert” (34), is in size, style, 
and finish, a pendant to the beautiful little 
“Pitt” at the Grosvenor (13). The half-length 
portrait, within an oval, of ‘‘ Lady Mulgrave ” 
(47) is a most attractive picture, well deserving 
of its popularity. The character of the sitter 
was just that which appealed most strongly to 
Gainsborough. He has caught her sweet ex- 
pression and pleasant smile with inimitable 
success. Mcreover, he has endowed the picture 
with all manner of charms of bright texture 





and varied colouring. Notwithstanding all 
these excellences, however, the half-length of 
the ‘‘Marquis of Lansdowne” (49) is a more 
solid piece of work, shows a deeper grasp of 
character, and a more monumental rendering 
of it. It is a picture that demands and 
repays close and long inspection. Two land- 
scapes are examples of the earlier and later 
styles of Gainsborough in this kind of art. 
The first (71) shows him labouring carefully 
under the influence of the Dutch, and rely- 
ing for effect chiefly upon his handling of 
light. The other (67) is bolder, but less 
successful, 

Eight of Romney’s portraits add little to our 
knowledge of the master. All of them can be 
paired off with pictures shown in previous 
years. Graceful flow of line was his most 
estimable quality. The three-quarter-length of 
the ‘‘ Countess of Derby” (69) possesses this 
virtue, but the colouring is unpleasant, and it 
would be easy to criticise the composition. 
The ‘“‘ Lady Brooke” (192) is a full-length of 
Romney’s ordinary type. The figure is elegantly 
eae and draped; but neither here nor in any of 

is other paintings does the colouring of the 
landscape Cauaeiee with that of the figure. 

Hogarth’s bust portrait of ‘‘ Quin” (6) is of 
an altogether different style of art. It possesses 
none of the technical charms to which the 
works of Reynolds and Gainsborough owe their 
popularity. Hogarth entered more deeply into 
the character of his subject, and laboured to 
give it complete expression. He subordinated 
all accessories to the face, made that supreme, 
and left it for better or worse to tell its 
own tale. Thus Hogarth’s portraits are 
interesting according as the persons they 
portray are interesting; they must be seen 
often and looked at long for their power 
to be felt. They bring the beholder in contact 
with a definite personality, and take the man 
of to-day into the very presence of the man of 
long ago. The ‘Conversation at Wanstead 
House ” (28) is a good specimen of Hogarth’s 
portrait-groups. It is stated to have been 
painted about 1728, and so to be one of the 
master’s earliest pictures. In all probability, 
however, it was finished at a later time. 
‘*Morning”’ (44) and ‘‘ Night” (48) are two 
of the well-known series entitled the ‘ Four 
Times of the Day.” The scene of the former 
is laid in Covent Garden, that of the latter 
near Charing Cross. Misery, vice, and self- 
err meet together in the one, and the 
cold wintry atmosphere is a pall about them. 
Misfortune and indifference are shown in the 
other, where the cries of the passengers in the 
wrecked coach do not even stir a crowding mass 
of beggar humanity from its slumbers, nor cause 
so much as a passing emotion in the fuddled 
brain of a drunken Freemason. Hogarth’s 
vivid satire seldom found more direct and clear 
expression than in these two works. ‘‘South- 
wark Fair” (144) is less emphatic and plain- 
spoken. It contains a multitude of figures 
which, when inspected closely, yield food 
for thought; but the picture, regarded as a 
whole, seems confused, and the hasty observer 
will receive no impression from it. The most 
striking group of figures is that on the right, 
where a stage, on which the ‘ Fall of Bajazet” 
was being performed, breaks down, and precipi- 
tates the actors on to the heads of two dice- 
players, so eager about their gambling as to be 
unconscious of the approaching peril. 

**Tdleness” (7) and “ Diligence” (14) are 
charming Morlands. Each contains a small 
full length picture of a lady of sweet coun- 
tenance, prettily attired, and seated within a 
pleasant chamber. They are remarkable for 
rhythm of line in the composition, and the har- 
mony of colour, except in certain details, is pleas- 
ing. The picture of pigs (31) might be entitled 
‘Contentment in a Bed of Gold.” ‘‘ Dancing 
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Dogs” is a larger picture, and covers a larger 
area of subject. The mother seated at the 
cottage door is typically English in sentiment. 
The faces of the two men show the touch of a 
hand vigorous and deft. 

Among the landscapes, the views in London 
(53 and 62) by Samuel Scott, a follower of 
Canaletto, are of much interest. The view of 
Westminster shows the great schoolroom of the 
school, the Abbey buildings, with the south 
west tower in process of completion, St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, the old Houses of Parliament 
behind a row of trees, and old Westminster 
Bridge, besides a number of other riverside 
buildings long ago destroyed. The water is 
without transparency, and the sky without 
atmosphere, but architectural forms are care- 
fully delineated. ‘‘The Monastery of San 
Lazzaro at Venice ” (20), by Wilson, is a picture 
in which the forms of Italy are painted with 
the atmosphere and colouring of England. There 
is a certain pleasant preciseness about the work, 
which is done in a simple and painstaking 
spirit. Nasmyth’s landscape (51) contains 
good passages of careful detail, but the colour- 
ing is thick and heavy, the foreground badly 
composed, and there is a lack of general unity 
about the whole. 

The four really fine Turners are enough of 
themselves to repay several visits to the ex- 
hibition. Seldom has the terror of fire been 
more startlingly expressed than in the ‘‘ Burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament” (197); the 
bridge, moreover, is a noteworthy piece of 
drawing, and the suggestion of vast multitudes 
of people is made as none but Turner could have 
made it. ‘‘Old London Bridge” (194), seen 
from Billingsgate Market, is cool in tone, and 
at the first glance seems a simple piece of work. 
It would be hard, however, to mention a picture 
in which a light river haze is better represented, 
or casts a more poetic glamour over the every- 
day activities of men. A number of boats are 
dropping gently down with the tide, their 
brown sails all bathed in sunlight. The red 
eaps of the sailors are spots of rich colour, 
lighting up every dark corner. A landing- 
place on the river Tamar, by Saltash (54), is a 
2 yams the composition of which is worth care- 

ul examination. A more reserved and careful 

piece of work than the preceding is the 
** Devil’s Bridge” (18), where the rocks 
are drawn, with architectural precision, 
within a girdle of clouds. Neither the summits 
of the crags nor the bottom of the gorge can be 
seen, The mind therefore magnifies the height 
of the one and the depth of the other, and so 
receives from the picture a rare impression of 
imposing grandeur. Records of what the 8S. 
Gottard pass once was have received increase 
of value since the destruction of the forms of 
its valleys by the unsightliest railway in 
Euro Fortunately the neighbourhood of 
the Devil’s Bridge is not injured. 

‘‘Arundel Mill and Castle” (64) is more 
speckled than even Constable could make it 
with impunity. It contains some fine elements, 
but cannot be called a pleasing whole. Call- 
cott’s ‘‘Tomb of Cicero” (68) does not offer 
much, but what it offers it gives—a quiet sky 
and a quiet sea bathed in light and enveloped 
with atmosphere. No less than six of James 
Ward’s pictures are hung. ‘‘The Lioness” 
(58) will certainly receive the most attention. 
The idea of the picture is, of course, absurd, for 
the beast would devour the bird she holds in 
a few bites and not stop nibbling at the neck 
bones one by one. The coat of the lioness is 
not badly painted, but the vigorous handling 
which every part shows would be more effective 
if reserved for certain emphatic portions. The 

sition in which the picture hangs renders it 
impossible for the spectator to avoid comparing 
it with Landseer’s ‘“‘ Dead Lion” (22). ‘The 
Lioness” is certainly the best of the two. 





Landseer’s picture is woolly in texture to an 
unusual degree, and the landscape background, 
having been left unfinished, looks as though it 
had been meddled with by some other hand. 
The remaining Wards here shown will do little 
to add to the artist’s reputation. 

W. M. Conway. 








FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PRINTS AT THE FINE-ART SOCIETY. 


An exhibition of finely-wrought engravings 
after many of the best French pictures of the 
eighteenth century is open at the gallery of the 
Fine-Art Society. It has, perhaps, already 
done something to draw attention to those 
excellences of French art which have been long 
ignored in this country, where fashion, sub- 
mitting in the main to academical influence, 
has worshipped almost exclusively at the shrine 
of Italian painting. To some of our amateurs 
who have been deemed the most learned, the 
existence of a sustained school of French Art 
throughout the whole of the eighteenth century 
may come as a surprise; yet from Watteau’s 
time to Moreau’s there flourished at least three 
generations of artists who, to an adequate share 
of the gifts of the designer and the colourist, 
added a peculiar faculty of observation and 
a singular appreciation of grace. These men, 
like their Dutch forerunners in the century 
that preceded them, would have addressed 
themselves with but ill-effect either to ‘the 
endless series of Virgin Babe and Saint” or to 
the decayed themes of classic story. It was 
a sign of their intelligence that they fastened 
their attention on the life that was before them, 
and that they were sensible of its comedy and 
of its charm. 

Of the minor masters, some, it is manifest, 
were by no means free from that coarseness 
which is not absent from Hogarth, and which 
is most conspicuously present in half the greater 
Dutchmen. But the really greatest artists of 
the French eighteenth century—Watteau and 
Chardin—were not coarse even for a moment. 
Coarseness was as far from them as it was from 
Keats and from Wordsworth. And the minor 
masters may be studied at the Fine Art 
Society’s without contact with anything that 
is repulsive or distasteful, so much did they 
execute that was of pure grace and unalloyed 
humour. Now, therefore, that a fair oppor- 
tunity has been offered for the observation of 
the interest of French design and the penetrat- 
ing quality of French pictorial comedy, it is 
likely that some impetus will be given to the 
collecting of French prints by the English con- 
noisseur, and in that way the school may get 
to be more rightly valued—at all events by the 
real judges. Ten Watteaus are exhibited. 
None of these show the occasional pre-occupa- 
tion of the master with every-day landscape 
and with common folk; but in other respects 
they may, perhaps, be considered representa- 
tive, and ass y they make good the claim 
of the painter to have influenced the national 
art throughout the whole of the century. His 
was the genius of invention, his the command 
of firm draughtsmanship and festive colour. 
After Watteau comes his avowed pupi: Pater, 
and his hardly less manifest follower, Lancret. 
After each there are a few prints engraved 
with complete skill. Francois Baucher, with 
his world of ‘‘ false gods and Muses misbegot,” 
was deemed not to require extensive illustra- 
tion. There are but three of his compositions 
exposed. Nor was it necessary to represent 
Greuze very largely, though his masterpiece— 
and the masterpiece of Massard, its engraver,— 
‘* La Cruche Cassée,” is in the gallery. Atten- 
tion has rather been concentrated upon the 
work of Chardin, replete with a ‘grave 
charm,” and of two of the most vivacious 
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‘Little Masters” — Lavreince and Moreau. 
The amateur who is possessed of the most 
elementary knowledge of French eighteenth 
century line engraving will hardly need to be 
told that ‘‘L’Assemblée au Concert” is the 
masterpiece of the Parisian Swede; but Lav- 
reince is likewise well represented by the 
pendant to this example and by a smaller 
interior of amiable triviality, ‘‘ Le Directeur 
des Toilettes.”” Moreau—who is called Moreau 
‘le jeune,” to distinguish him from a less 
famous brother—was himself not only a master 
of design but an exquisite engraver. The 
work at the Fine Art Society, however,. is 
chiefly engraved by others. Of his mastery of 
costume it is said, and I believe with truth, 
that from most of his pictures ‘‘ working draw- 
ings”? could be made for the use of the dress- 
maker. But his mastery of human expression 
is even more conspicuous than his mastery of 
dress. The secrets of face and gesture were 
alike open to him. What can be more reveal- 
ing than the attitudes of the figures in ‘ C’est 
un fils, Monsieur!” where the nurse and the 
chambermaid burst into the study with the 
baby borne in triumph, and the amateur rises 
from among his bibelots with excitement and 
delight. Generally Moreau’s art was bestowed 
rather upon subjects of ceremony or intrigue 
than upon those of domestic contentment. In 
his ‘‘ Sortie de l’Opéra,” for instance, everybody 
is provided with a love-letter; but you can no 
more take the flirtations of the crowd seriously 
than you can seriously accept the situations of 
literary comedy. The atmosphere is artificial, 
but it is gay. 

Chardin’s atmosphere, on the other hand, 
makes no claim to gaiety, and is not to be 
decried as artificial. For better or worse, it 
is natural, and of every day. Surugue, 
Lepicié, and Le Bas—admirable engravers of 
Chardin’s period—were profitably busy, during 
twenty years of his popularity, in reproducing 
his subjects of tranquil genre. They recorded 
—perfectly as to expression and texture, less 
perfectly, sometimes, as to form—those scenes 
of the bourgeois interior in which his art 
delighted. ‘Le Bénédicité” depicts the un- 
affected piety of the poor; ‘‘ La Gouvernante ” 
the solicitude of the middle-class care-taker 
that the ‘‘manners” of her charge shall be 
unexceptionable and his bearing correct. A 
rare yet facile grace sits upon the adolescent 
figure of the girl in ‘‘Le Jeu de l’Oye”— 
Chardin, like all the masters of his school, from 
Watteau downwards, gives us the interest of 
a movement only just arrested, and immediately 
to be resumed. But he is more particularly, 
perhaps, the master of sustained quiet, and, 
as this, he is exhibited in ‘‘ L’Eeconome” and 
in “‘ L’Etude du Dessein.” The former. is in 
its sentiment an abstract and brief chronicle of 
all his art, which, even in its veracity, was the 
idealisation of homely virtues—the eulogium 
of prudence and a preachment of satisfaction 
with the day of small things. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
British Museum: Jan. 27, 1885. 
Ir is felt by the Committee of the Fund that 
the cost of excavating the site at Nebireh, 
which Mr. Petrie claims to be that of Naucratis, 
should not fall wholly on the finances in hand. 
They were mostly given for excavation in the 
Biblical land of the East, and were not designed 
for the exploration of a Hellenic site of the 
West. A memorandum was therefore drawn 


up by Mr. Poole, which Mr. Newton kindly 
brought before the Council of the Society 
for the Promotion ef Hellenic Studies, of which 
he is a vice-president. 
as follows :— 


‘*In the course of excavations carried on by the 


This memorandum ran 
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Egypt Exploration Fund Mr. Petrie has discovered 
the site of a Greek town in Lower Eeypts which 
he believes to be Naucratis, on the evidence of an 
inscription which bears the name of the city, and 
of the great abundance of pottery dating pre- 
sumably from the eighth or seventh century down 
to the Roman age. The date of the early pottery 
can be fixed by its association with Egyptian 
objects of known period. In the first few days of 
exploration Mr. Petrie has found three dedicatory 
inscriptions, one complete archaic vase, and many 
fragments of vases and inscribed handles of am- 
—- He is now examining an elevation which 
e conjectures to cover the altar of the Hellenion 
at Naucratis, and the surrounding enclosure or 
temenos, the walls of which are still to be traced. 

‘The subscriptions of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund were given principally for the exploration of 
Biblical sites; the society cannot therefore under- 
take any large excavation on a Greek site. At 
the same time, it would be calamitous to leave 
Naucratis before the ground has been thoroughly 
searched; the site would, if left, be invaded by a 
crowd of diggers from Alexandria and Cairo, and 
the most precious remains carried off and dispersed 
without note being taken of their provenance, or 
any effort being made to use them for the increase 
of knowledge. 

‘‘Tt may be added, that in case of all excava- 
tions carried on by the Egypt Exploration Fund, a 
share of the antiquities discovered is presented by 
the Egyptian Government to the society, and is 
by them made over to the British Museum and 
other museums.” 


The result of this appeal was a donation” of 
£50 for the exploration of the site in question. 
We are authorised to print the letter of the 
Hon. Sec. of the Hellenic Society, which letter 
is in itself a cogent statement in favour of the 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and it 
need only be added that the motion for the 
grant was proposed by Mr. Newton and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Hort. 


“London: Jan. 22, 1885. 

‘‘Dear Srr,—I have the pleasure to inform you 
that at a meeting of the Council of this Society 
held this day, Mr. C. T. Newton in the chair, the 
following resolution was unanimously carried :— 

‘* «That the sum of Fifty Pounds be contributed 
by the Hellenic Society in aid of the excavations 
now being conducted on the presumed site of 
Naucratis by Mr. Flinders Petrie on account of 
the Egypt nye Fund.’ 

‘‘T may add that this sum is by no means to 
be regarded as the measure of the interest which 
this Society is prepared to take in this most im- 
portant excavation should Mr. Petrie’s further 
discoveries confirm the present strong assumption 
in favour of his identification of the site. But it 
was felt by the Council that such an immediate 
contribution would sufficiently show in the mean- 
time that the Society recognised at once the claim 
which the present enterprise of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund has upon the sympathy and support 
of all who are concerned with Hellenic research. 

** Wishing all success to your Fund, both in 
this and its other undertakings, 

** Yours faithfully, 
**Ggorce A. MacmILLAN, 
‘* Hon. Sec.’’ 
“R. 8. Poorz, Esa., 
‘¢ Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund.”’ 


We also gratefully record that our Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Edward Gilbertson, has made 
arrangements for the acquisition and transport 
of a typical series of specimens of pottery from 
Nebireh, which it is proposed to exhibit in this 
country, in proof of the value of this special 
excavation for Greek archaeology. 

AMELIA B, Epwarns, 
REGINALD Stvarr Poo.e, 
Hon. Secs. Egypt Exploration Fund. 


_ In reference to Mr. Pfeiffer’s vigorous letter 
in ae 9 last number, I would explain that, 
on looking through our subscription-lists, we 
have great reason to be grateful for the support 
of eminent clergymen and laymen of the Church 
ef England, though a more general recognition 





Our present 


would be an undoubted ae 
ta, where we now 


work in the Egyptian De 
have three explorers actively engaged ; the cost 
of producing M. Naville’s memoir on “ Pithom,” 
which is now about to be issued; and the cost 
of producing Mr. Petrie’s first memoir on Zoan, 
now in the press, make heavy demands on our 
resources, and greatly increase our need of 
regular and earnest support. M. Naville’s dis- 
covery of Pithom and iis partial determinatio, 
of the route of the Exodus is, be it remembered, 
the capital fact of modern Biblical discovery 
and deserves grateful recognition. Our appeal 
is not for large donations; but we do an for 
large recognition and for effective moral sup- 
port. REGINALD STUART POOLE, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE collection of the late Baron Davilier is 
now to be seen in one of the galleries at the 
Louvre, where it has been temporarily arranged 
with great care by MM. Courajod and Molinier. 
The ivories, the bronzes, the wood-carvings, 
the Medici porcelain, and the hispano-moresque 
majolica, the tapestry, and all the multifarious 
items of the choice, ‘es very varied, collection 
are together now for the last time. Left to the 
State, they will be divided amongst the sections 
of the great national museum of the Louvre, 
bronze to bronze and ivory to ivory, while the 
glass and china will be sent to the technical 
museum at Sévres, 


AN exhibition of the works of the late young 
impressioniste, Eva Gonzalez, is now being held 
in the Place Saint-Georges. The catalogue 
contains a preface by M. Philippe Burty and a 
poem by Théodore de Banville. 


An exhibition of the works of Eugéne 
Delacroix will be held at the ‘Ecole des 
Beaux-arts”’ during March and April. 


THE Palace of Tiberius has been discovered 
at Capri. Some fine mosaics and three beautiful 
wall paintings have already been exposed. 


Ir is proposed to signalise the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1889 by erecting a tower of the height 
of 300 metres. This would be nearly twice as 
high as Cologne Cathedral, and more than 
twice as high as St. Peter’s at Rome. There 
are two projects for its erection, one by MM. 
Nouguier and Kachlin, engineers, and M. 
Sauvestre, architect, who act under the auspices 
of M. Eissel. They would build it entirely of 
iron, in the shape of a /léche ; the other is by 
M. Bourdais, architect of the Trocadéro, who 
would use masonry as well as metal, and make 
a colossal column of it. 


WE are glad to learn that M. Fétis promises 
to publish this year that catalogue to the 
modern pictures in the National Museum at 
Brussels, which, owing to contemplated re- 
arrangements, has been so long delayed. We 
trust that these re-arrangements may include 
some judicious weeding, as, in spite of the many 
excellent pictures and the size and cheerfulness 
of the rooms, the collection is, on the whole, 
dispiriting. 

Tue second volume of M. Hymans’ translation 
of Van Mander is ready for publication. 


On Jan. 23, the Bewick Club of Newcastle 
opened its second annual exhibition of works 
by local artists. We are informed that this 
second exhibition is even more representative of 
the art of the northern counties than the former 
one, and also contains many works contributed 
by distinguished English, Scotch, and foreign 
artists. Among whom may be mentioned 
Messrs. Aumonier, Boughton, John Charlton, 
Walter Crane, Calderon, and Herkomer. The 
exhibition will remain open until Feb. 28. 





Some beautiful still-life paintings by Hubert 
Bellis, are on show at the ony! little cllery of 
the “‘ Cercle artistique et littéraire ” at Brussels. 
M. Bellis paints with the bold quick touches of 
the modern school, and, in his case, confidence 
is justifiable. His flower and fruit pieces are 
distinguished by fine composition and rich 
harmonious colouring. 

THE authorities of the Bibliothéque Naticnale 
have commissioned M. Georges Duplessis wud 
M. Henri Bouchot to take possession of the 
collection of engravings, &c., relating to the 
Department of the Aisne, ueathed to the 
State by the late M. Husson-Fleury, of Laon, 
a brother of M. Champfieury. "The number 
of the engravings and drawings is said to be 
about 15,000. A catalogue will be prepared 
shortly. 


PREPARATIONS are being made at Paris for 
an exhibition of the works of the late M. 
Bastien-Lepage. 


Tue fourth exhibition of the Paris Union 
des Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs will be 
opened at the Palais des Champs Elysées about 
the middle of February. 


InN our announcement last week of Miss 
Beloe’s lectures to ladies on Egyptian Anti- 
quities, to be given at the British Museum, in 
the course of the next two months, we omitted 
to mention that she will also give a similar 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Egyptian Art” on 
Friday, Feb, 13th and the five following Friday s. 
Each lecture will be illustrated by diagrams, 
and afterwards by a visit to the Egyptian 
galleries, in order to examine the monuments 
of the respective periods, 

ApoLrn Hvszar, the most eminent sculptor 
of Hungary, died of apoplexy at Buda-Pesth, 
on January 21, at the age of forty. He was of 
humble Slovak parentage, and in early life 
worked as a stonemason. His talents, how- 
ever, becoming known, he was encouraged to 
compete for a government art scholarship, 
which he gained, and which enabled him to 
devote his whole time to study. In 1870 he 
obtained the prize offered for a design for the 
monument to Eivtvis, which he afterwards 
executed in an eminently successful manner. 
Among his subsequent productions may be 
mentioned the monuments of Petifi, Bem, 
Dugonics, and Déak. The last named of these 
works had only been completed a few weeks 
before his death. 


Mr. Tomas TYLER will discuss some of the 
chief problems relating to Hittite history, and 
to the decipherment of the inscriptions, at the 
British Museum, on the first three Wednesdays 
in February. 

THE STAGE. 
Tue French plays at the Royalty Theatre have 
for a moment become interestin by the appear- 
ance of Mdme. Jane Hading, me as been seen 
in ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges” and in ‘‘ Frou-frou.” 
But even her performance was insufficient to 
wholly deprive ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges” of what 
it has of revolting—it is, in truth, not within 
the power of human art to make that drama 
agreeable. In ‘‘Frou-frou,” Mdme. Hading 
has been seen much better, and M. Damala— 
for some time the husband of Sarah Bernhardt 
—has displayed to advantage a manly preserved 
bearing. Mdme. Hading has been for some 
little time the leading interest at the Gymnase 
—the very theatre at which ‘‘ Frou-frou”’ was 
first produced, when Meilhac and Halévy had 
the benefit of the art of Mdlle. Desclée. ‘‘ Frou- 
frou,” though in itself a pleasant enough comedy, 
and a study of manners humane in sentiment, 
is very dependent for its attractiveness, upon 
the stage, on the performance of the lady who 
plays its title-réle. To several eminent artists 
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of the French theatre—not to speak of Mdlle. 
Beatrice and of Miss Ellen Terry in England— 
has this task been deputed. The character was 
meant originally for Mdlle. Delaporte, who in 
fine performed it at St. Petersburgh with un- 
disguised success. But it was really Aimée 
Desclée who best succeeded in associating her- 
self with the character in the public mind, both 
in Paris and London. Aimée Desclée became 
Frou-frou ; when Sarah Bernhardt appeared in 
the part she did not become Frou-frou, but 
Frou-frou became Sarah Bernhardt. Next to 
Mdlle. Desclée, Mdme. Jane Hading must be 
suffered to take place. At her command is a 
seemingly spontaneous gaiety and a simplicity 
and a rich depth of pathos. Accordingly, in 
London the piece has again been found life- 
like. Again—and for the first time since the 
death of Desclée—have we been able to witness 
a legitimate interpretation, in which the means 
employed were such as could be righly directed 
to the end. Mdme. Hading has already gone 
from us, but so cordial was her reception 
during the brief time of her stay that her return 
should hardly be a matter of doubt. If she is 
not as an artist as subtle as Desclée, she is as 
sympathetic as was Heline Petit, and more 
could scarcely be said. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

BERLI0z’s sacred trilogy, ‘‘ The Childhood of 
Christ,”” was performed at the Sacred Har- 
monic Society’s concert at St. James’s Hall on 
January 23. It was produced in London by 
Mr. C. Hallé in February 1881, but since that 
time has not been given by any society. The 
fact is that it was then reccived rather coldly. 
When a work by Berlioz, the extravagant 
Frenchman, is announced, the public expects 
some sensational orchestral effects: in ‘‘ Faust ” 
there is the celebrated ‘‘ Ride to the Abyss,” 
in the Fantastic Symphony the drum-thunder, 
in the ‘“‘ Messe des Morts” the four orchestras 
and numerous instruments of percussion; but 
in his trilogy Berlioz is quite aw naturel. And 
again, the form of the work appears strange to 
eis accustomed to English oratorio ; while the 
libretto is a curious mixture of the sacred and 
the profane. But it is a most interesting 
work, and we feel sure that it only needs to be 
better known in order to become popular. The 
second section, ‘‘The Flight into Egypt,” is 
a delightful piece of writing : the quaint Over- 
ture, the simple and melodious ‘ Farewell of 
the Shepherds,” and the picturesquely orches- 
trated Scene in the Desert, called forth the 
admiration even of his enemies when Berlioz 
deceived them by having-it announced at Paris 
as a ‘* Mysttre,” by Pierre Ducré, ‘‘ maitre de 
musique de la Sainte Chapelle de Paris (1679).” 
Taken unawares, they cried out, ‘ Parfait, 
délicieux ! voili de la musique!” 

At the Sacred Harmonic performance the 
principal soloists were Miss Carlotta Elliot, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, and Hilton, and they 
all sang with great taste and fervour. In the 
first part the choir and orchestra were rough 
and uncertain; but afterwards there was much 
improvement. The choir made amends for all 
previous faults by singing in a most commend- 
able manner the difficult unaccompanied chorus 
which closes the work, and we must also praise 
the invisible ‘‘ Chorus of Angels.” For these 
successes thanks are, we presume, specially due 
to Mr. W. H. Cummings. 

After this'‘came Goetz’s setting of the 137th 
Psalm, ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon.” It was 
well rendered, though sufficient attention was 
not always’ paid to the composer’s marks of 
expression; the solo parts were taken by Miss 
Elliot and Mr. Santley. 

The concert concluded with Bach’s cantata, 
**Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit.” The com- 











poser probably used the organ throughout, and 
the total absence of that instrument at this per- 
formance made it sound thin and dry, more espe- 
cially in the final chorus. We believe Robert 
Franz’s additional accompaniments were used ; 
if so, we do not think that he has reproduced 
as nearly as possible Bach’s intentions. The 
cantata, though it contains many fine passages, 
is not, in our opinion, one of the composer’s 
best. Mr. Hallé conducted the whole of the 
programme. On Friday, February 27, in 
commemoration of the bicentenary of Handel’s 
birth, ‘‘ Belshazzar ”’ will be performed. 

Last ‘Saturday afternoon the popular concert 
attracted an immense audience. Mdme. Essipoff 
interpreted Beethoven’s sonata “ Appassionata,”’ 
and at the close was recalled three times. 
There was not enough dignity in her ren- 
dering of the first movement, nor enough power 
and passion in the finale, but in the Andante 
her playing was clear, delicate, and refined. 
Although there were points in her rendering 
of the work to which we take exception, 
we consider it, on the whole, her best per- 
formance of the season. The concert com- 
menced with Mozart’s fine quartet for strings 
admirably played by Mdme. Néruda and 
her associates, and concluded with Schubert’s 
pianoforte trio in B flat (op. 99). Mr. H. 
Thorndike sang in place of Mr. Maas, and 
contributed songs by Purcell, Dvorik, and 
Schumann; we notice that this gentleman 
always chooses something good and classical. 

On Monday evening (January 26th) the pro- 
gramme included Dvorak’s pianoforte trio in 
F minor (op. 65), introduced last season by Mr. 
O. Beringer. The cleverness and originality, 
as well as the beauties of this work, reveal 
themselves more fully at each fresh hearing. 
The performance by Mr. C. Hallé, Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, and Sig. Piatti was a mag- 
nificent one. Mr. Hallé, especially, was in 


.splendid form. For his solo he chose Beethoven’s 


E flat sonata (op. 31, no. 3), which is evi- 
dently as much a favourite with him as with 
the public. His rendering of it was exceed- 
ingly fine. The programme included Mozart’s 
quartet in C, and some of the Pensées fugitives 
for piano and violin by Heller, a name seldom 
seen now on concert programmes. Miss Car- 
lotta Elliot was the vocalist. 
J. 8. SuEDLock. 








SOME MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Nehemiah: an Oratorio. By Josiah Booth. 
Vocal Score. (Curwen & Sons.) The text is 
principally selected and compiled from the 
Scriptures by A. J. Foxwell. The Oratorio is 
divided into three parts. In the first, Nehemiah 
announces to the Jews in captivity the per- 
mission which he has received to rebuild the 
wali of Jerusalem. In the second, the work is 
in progress, and we hear the taunts and scoff- 
ings of the enemy, headed by Sanballat and 
Tobias. In the third, the tribes are solemnly 
convoked, and strains of joy and thanksgiving 
are addressed to Jehovah for his goodness and 
mercy. The subject is a good one, Mr. Booth 
isa sound musician, and if, on the one hand, 
there is nothing likely to attract those who are 
always in quest of something new and original, 
it must be acknowledged that his Oratorio will 
please small choral societies who like tuneful 
melody and plenty of choral work. There is no 
overture to the Oratorio; but No. 9 is an in- 
strumental movement entitled Symphony, and 
besides that we have a march (by night) in the 
second part. The unaccompanied quartette, 
**O Lord, we come to thee,” is short but grace- 
ful. Mr. Booth gives favourable specimens of 
skill in part-writing. 

Edith: a Reverie for Pianoforte. By C. G. 
Sadler. (Ashdown.) Short, simple, and rather 
sentimental. - 





Antwerp, Bruges, for pianoforte, by E. M. Lott. 
(Ashdown.) Two light and effectively-written 
pieces: the first introduces Les Carillons Belges, 
the second La Brabangonne. 

Romeo and Juliet, Puck: Pianoforte Ilustra- 
tions of Shakspere. By Seymour Smith. (Ash- 
down.) Two rather pleasing drawing-room 
pieces. We prefer the second. 

Love’s Legacy. By Charles Salaman. (Stan- 
ley Lucas & Co.) The words by M. C. Salaman 
are far beyond the sentimental style so much 
in vogue. The composer has admirably suc- 
ceeded in reflecting the spirit of the poem. 
The melody, if not particularly striking, is 
taking, while in the accompaniment there is 
shown a great deal of taste and fancy. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
post-free. 


SONGS OF THE 


HEIGHTS AND DEEPS. 


By Hon. RODEN NOEL. 
Author of “ A Little Child’s Monument,” &c, 








In crown Svo, tastefully printed, price 63., post free, 


A VISION of SOULS, with other Ballads 
and Poems, By W. J. DAWSON. 
“Considerable imaginative power, and felicity of 
expression.’’— Scotsman. 
“The title is also the heading of the first poem, a 
marvel of music and ethereal loveliness.” 
Literary World. 





In crown Syo, extra cloth, price 53., post free. 
APOLLO and MARSYAS: Poems. By 
EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


‘*The merit of the sonnets is considerable.” 
Athenacum. 





In small 4to, vellum, price 6s., post free. 


BRAMBLE CLOISTERS. By John Watkins 
PITCHFORD. 

“A square volume of sweet and thoughtful verse, set 
in such dainty binding as doubles its charm, by tempt- 
ing the delighted eye to linger.” —Literary Churchman. 

“A truly beautiful gift-book. . . . Poetry of literary 
grace and power.” —Churchman, 





In crown Syo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 
A CHILD-FANTASY, and other Poems. 
By NELSON RICH TYERMAN. 
“In this volume by Mr. Tyerman we recognise truc 
poetical genius.”’— Whitehall Review. 





In tinted wrappers, Parts I., JI., and IIL., price 1s. 6d. 
each, post free. 


EDDIES and EBBS: Poems. By Benjamin 
GEORGE AMBLER. 
“Very striking verses.”’—Mr. GLADSTONE. 





In crown &8vo, tastefully printed and boun1, price (s. 
post free. 
POEMS. By Edward Henry Noel. 
* Hisimagesare expressive and appropriate, while his 
verse is musica].”’—Morning Post. ee 
“ There is much in the book th«t merits attention. 
. Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
“The sentiment of the pieces is excellent, and viten 
touchingly expressed.”— Warrington Guardian. 
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THEATRES. 








AD3BLFutI THEATRE. 
Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 


jetors and M 
Every prensa at 3, IN THE RANKS. 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
Mesdames Isabel Bateman, H. Leigh, H. Cov ney, J. Carter, and Maggie 


Bunt. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 





© U RT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 9 (LAST NIGHTS), will be produced an Ori I 
Play, in three acts, vy BRONSON HOWARD, entitled 
YOUNG MRs. WINTHROP. 
Mersrs. H. B. Corway, H. Reeves-Smith, F, Kerr, and Arthur Cecil ; 
Mes¢ames Marion Terry, Lydia Foote, Norreys, and John Wood, 
Preceded, at 8, by the popular triumviretta, 
COX and BuX, 
Music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, E. D. Lyons, and Furneaux Cook. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, Augustus Harris’s grand Christmas Pautomime, entitled 
WH.TTINGTON AND HIs CAT, 








by J. L. BLANCHARD, 

Messrs, Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T. Powers, Vercy Bell, Keuben Inch, Jobn Ridley. and Harry 
Payue (Clown) ; Mesdames Fanoy teslis, Kite Munroe, Jne1, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessic Mayland, M. .. Victor, Krminia Pertoldi, and 
Zaufretta, The Children of the National Training School of Dancing, under 
the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. 





MPIRE THEATRE. 


rene. VARGUES and DE CHASTELALN, 
_ Every evening, at 8, a Farce, 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 
At 8.45, THE PINAUDS’ PANTOMIME, 
At 9, 30" Gaiety Burlesque, 
LITTLE HAMLET. 
Messrs, Royce, Dallas, Budd, and J. L. cee 
Brcughton, C. Jecks, Ross, Handley, K. 


Mesdames Farren, P. 
Lean 
Director, Mr. JOHN HoLusasneap, 





GRAND TH EAT RE, 
ISLINGTON 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES Wi. MOT. 
Every evening, at 7 30, gorgeous pantomime, entitled 
PUSS IN BOOTS, 





LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ——- = HAWTREY, 
Every evening, at 9, THE PulIVATE SECKE 
Messrs, Beaumont, | enley, inonten. Cross, aan ws Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Hil! ; Mesdames Fe vatherston, Millett, Murray and Stephens. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, ‘entit! ed 
A BAD PENNY. 
Basiness Manager, Mr, EUGENE C. STAFFORD. 





N EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessce, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8.15, ANDREW IIALLIDAY’S Play, 
GREAT CITY, 
New scenery ; original effvcts. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr, E, N, IIALLOWS. 





LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managcress, Mrs, A, CONOVER. 
MISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
Every evening, at 8.30, an original Drama, in three acts, by MARK 
QUINTON, entitled IN HIs POWER. 
Preceded, at 7.40, by RUTH'S ROMANCE, 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprictor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
MKS. LANGTRY, 
Every evening., at 8.45, a Drama, .in three acts, adapted from the French 
of ALEXANDRE DUMAS, — 
RINCESS GEORGE, 
Produced under the direction of Mr. COGULAN. 
Preceded, at 4, by TOM NODD}’'s y SECRET. 





STRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Every evening, at 8.30, the late H, J. Seeee 's Comedy, 


UR BO 
(by arrangement with Mr. Duck), with cn. DAVID JAMES in his original 
character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
+ at 7,30, by 
SWEETHEART, GOOD BYE, 
by Miss May HOLT, 








TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. T! 
Under the management of nd idouin « oul Lionel Brough. 

Every evening, at 8.30, New Burl 

i BABES; OR, WHINES FROM THE WOOD, 
by Harry Facisest and W. C. Lever. 

Messrs, be 4 Edouin, Lionel Brough, T. Squire, Fyfe Scott, &c, ; Mes- 
dames Kosie St. George, B, May, Kate Everleigh, C rlotta Zerbini, Emily 
Miller, and ‘Alice Atherton. 

Preceded, at 7.40, by OFF DUTY. 

. Lionel Brough, &e, 





V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 

Every eveniaz, at 8, SAINTS AND SINNE&S, 

a mow A ae bg ge ye eh Thorne, W. - Lestooq, E.M. 


and Mackintosh ; Mesd ames 
Cissy Grahame, M, A. Giffard, and Kate Phillips, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


~ If ' properly prepared, there is no nicer or more whoxesome preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HASSALL. 
rs 8 pure; well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoppart. F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, 
Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLEs A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R. OS.1L im ‘Ang uyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS 1S COCOA. — A delicious preparation.” 


_ NINETEEN PRIZE Enis awarded '* the Firm. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH | 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rov, J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It bripgs together information not contained in any single work extant aa 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS ae, 15, Paternoster-row 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 





be . During Forty Years’ Usage of 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


by me for Coughs, Colds, and Infl med L uogs, alw ays inthe worst i ttacks, 
before taking two ¢ ymplete srra | bexes | have been all right.” 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LIOLDEN, Mill Manager, Gorton Villa, 
G ton, Manchest r 
They give instant relief and taste Ly leasantly. 
Price Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box of all Druggists, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


iB Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other rer 
loa Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
| below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 


The Bank also receives money cu Doposit at Three per cont. Interest re- 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a | payable on demand. i 


Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, | _ The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, freo of charge, the custody of 
7s. 6d, extra; or on ‘Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d, extra, | Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 
1. FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 
2. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
3. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 
4, FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 
5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 
6. BUTTERFLY. 
7. BUITERFLY. 
8. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. | 
9. FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT, 
10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 
11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 
12. FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 

105,000 ACCIDENTS 


These copies are aDArTED from specimens of various | 
FOR WHICH 





ares. 
oom of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars, oa application. 
_let March. tana, FRANCIS is RAVENSOROPT, Manager. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp Srreer 
and CHARING CROs8, LONDON ~E stablished 17*3, 
|  - ees against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in al! parts of the 
a claims arrangod with promptitude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) 
| FRANCIS B. Macponaip, § J°lnt Secretaries. 


| FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tire —_ best, and most liberal, 
NDED A.D 1868, 
Cash rm. ‘we extra charge for time given. 
(lustrated a4 Cataloguo, with ful! particul { torms tof 


oP 








| 248,249,250, Tottenham-conrt-road, and 19. 20, and 31, Mo: woll-strect,W, 
Established 1862. 








styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- | 
hin THE COLOUR makes the co yy attractive to | 

a ~ TWO MILLIONS 

and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking MAVE GLEN PAID AS 

at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 

be copied by the children, though, when possible, the | ’ 

teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a rew: yard | Coe PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

for careful drawing. 64, CORNHILL. 


children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, | 
hacienda? "langlade 
serving outlines, It is not intended that the colour should | 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £269,C00. Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. os «. HARVIE M. FARQUUAR, Esq. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
WEST-END OFFice—8, GRAND pap BUILDINGS, CHARING ckoss, 


the 
HEAD Orrice—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC, 
WILLIAM J. Vian, Secretary. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


” aamaand & COS OWN ‘SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PporreD MEATS & YORK & GAME Piks, 
[S8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otber 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 


London: | 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chanccry-lane, W.C. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 


PRINTERS OF 








Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals, 


Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 
Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, &c. 
- CAUTION—BEWARE of of IMITATIONS, 

PRINTING WORKS: 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFIOB). MAYFAIR, W, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
List. 


EDITION, C: 8vo, 6s. 
3S BRETHERTON. 


Miss 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
“* Miss Bretherton ? is very graceful and charming in 
tone, and it is well written.”’--Guardian. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 


ETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, 
Author of “Station Life in New Zealand,” a 
a= Housekeeping in South Africa,” &c. 

rown 8vo, 5s. 

“We must take leave of Lady Barker’s delightful and 
interesting little volume. It makes no pretensions to 
be aserious book of travel, but it cannot fail to please 
by the naivete and freshness of its style. Moreover, 
to most readers in England who are unacquainted with 
the scenery of Western Australia it will have an addi- 
tional value because of its word-pictures of that distant 
colony.” —Times. 


MONTCALM and WOLFE. By Frances 
PARKMAN, Author of “ Pioneers of France in 
the New World,” &c. With Portraits and Maps. 
2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 6d. each. 

“We need not add anything in commendation of the 
work as a whole, having already indicated our opinion 
with perfect clearness. It not only confirms the view 
we have previously expressed, that Mr. Parkman ranks 
among the best historical writers of his country, but 
justifies the addition that his place is alongside of the 
greatest historians whose works are Englis a, 

enaeum, 


THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In 
Prose and Verse. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 
Clark Lecturer on English Literature at the 
University of Cambetiee: With Portraits and 
Facsimile. In 4 vols , Globe 8vo, 20s. 

“Tf the work is now done late it is done thoroughly. 
We have as the result of Mr. Gosse’s labour not only a 
complete edition, but a standard edition of an English 
classic on whom the editor’s best care and skill are 
well spent.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. ALFRED 
AT the GATE of the CONVENT, and 


other Poems. By ALFRED AUSTIN. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


HE AENEID of VIRGIL. Translated 
into English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. _ 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION.  __ 
PISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW 
MENT: What are they! By E. A. FREEMAN, 


D.C.L., LL.D. cages Professor of Modern His- 
___tory in the Univ. ty of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based 

on the Papers of the late JOHN FERGUSON 

McLENNAN. Edited and Completed by 

DONALD McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“A tonic and bracing piece of literature. It can 
be neglected by no one who pretends to speak with 
authority on questions of the development of society.” 

Saturday Review. 


{HE CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for 
In enced Mothers. By SOPHIA JEX 
BLAKE, M.D. _ 18mo, 18. 























J. NISBET & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE and LETTERS ft the LATE REV. 
ADOLPHE MONOD, Pastor of the ‘orm: 
Church of France. By his DAUGHTER. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TEACHING of the TWELVE 
APOSTLES: a Page of First Century Christian 
Life, with Translation, Notes, and Dissertations. 
By CANON SPENCE, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This work is dated by the Bishop of Durham, chiefly from internal 
evidence, somewhere between A.D, 80—110, and this date is the one 
assigned to it by most English and some German critics. Its critical and 
theological value is, therefore, considerable,” 


THE SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH of 
the OLD TESTAMENT the CHRIST of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By8.M. BARCLAY. Demy 8vo, 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By 


WM. WRIGHT, D.D._ With Decipherment of 

Hittite Inscriptions by Professor SAYCE, LL.D. ; 

a Hittite Map by Col. Sir CHARLES WILSON, 

F.R.S., and Captain CONDER, R.E.; and a com- 
lete set of ittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
YLANDS, F.8.A. Royal 8vo, 17s. 6d. 

“ Any one who wishes to know more about this remarkable people must 
read this book in which Dr. Wright has brought together in a popular form 
all that has been yet extracted from the various sources that have recently 
been laid open. Its value is attested by no less an authority than Mr. 
Gladstone,” —Guardi in, 


THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRICK. 


SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishop of Jerusalem ; 
His Life and Work. A Biographical Sketch, drawn 
chiefly from his own Journals. Translated and 
Edited by Mrs. PEREIRA. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown ovo, 7s. 6d, 

“ Those who wish to read a record of vigorous missionary work, prose- 
cuted under many difficulties, will find much to interest them in this 
book.”—Court Circular, 


THE GOSPEL and the CHILD: a Contri- 
bution to Christian Sociology. By A. S. LAMB, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 

* A carefully written book on an important subject.”—Record. 
** A book which deserves to be carefully and pr-yerfully read by parents 
and teachers.”—Christian. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
pS never before published. 2 vols., crown 


be » handsome volumes, The deep devotion and saintly temper of 
Miss al’s mind found expression in verses, which her gift of music 
always renaered flowing and h i hing remarkably 
Spontaneous about them which constantly reminds us that she always felt 
and acknowledged that they were a free gift from above, almost an 
tion,” —Literary Churchman, 

“A book replete with beauty and with profit, and through which the 
gifted and consecrated authoress, ‘being dead, yet speaketh,’ and will 
speak her words of cheer and blessing to thousands of hearts.” —. d. 


ALIKE and PERFECT; or, God’s Three 
Revelations. rf the Rev. C. A. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“* The central truth of the harmony that exists between God's works in 
Creation and in the region of His Word and in Providence is one of great 
importance from an evidential point of view, and it is here brought with 
much cl and force.”—Congregationalist. 











MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 304, for FEBRUARY. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THK NUMBER. 
THE LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT, By JoHN MORLEY. 
ON an OLD SONG. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
A CANADIAN HOLIDAY. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
THE CITY COMPANIES, 
VILLAGE LIFE in SOUTH AFRICA, 
LORD TENNYSON’S * BECKET.” 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. Chaps. IV.—VI. 
KEVIEW of the MONTH. 
MR. HUGH CONWAY’S New Story now appearing 
in * THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” is described as: 
** A truly admirable creation.”—St. James's Gazette. 
** A success on entirely different ground from what Mr. Conway has tried 
before.”"—Pull Mall Gazette, 
** The situations are strong, and ch ised by great h @ 
Graphic. 
“Very well constructed, very entertaining. It does credit to the writers’ 
versatility."—Z/lustrated London News. 
Profusely I 














Price Sixp 3; by post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS For FEBRUARY, 1885. 
I, “IN the NUT TKEE,” 
by Dewsy Bates. (Frontispiece.) 
Il. SHAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY (concluded). 
With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
Ill, NAWORTH CASTLE, By M. CREIGHTON. 
George Howard. 
IV. THE DRAMATIc OUTLOOK (concluded). By H. A. Jones, With 
Hiustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
V. IN a SOUTH ITALIAN “TAVERNA.” By CHARLES GRAST, 
VI. THE GIRL at the GATE (concluded). By WILKi® COLLINS, 
VIL. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By HUGH Conway, Author 
of “Called Back.” 
Vill. A CASUAL SONG, By RODEN NOEL. 
ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES and INITIAL LETTERS, 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing 
By ROSE KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations by 





Lonpon: 





MOMENTS on the MOUNT: a Series of 
Devotional Meditations. By the Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, D.D., Author of ** The Natural Ele- 
_— of Revealed Theology,” &c. 

be: This little volume is not one to be read through at a sitting, and then 
laid aside, Rather each meditation is to be pondered over and enjoyed 
singly and separately, and to be dwelt upon till it becomes a permanent 
possession,” —Scofeman. 


THE BIBLE TRUE to ITSELF: a Treatise 
on the Historical Truth of the Old Testament. By 
A. MOODY STUART, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S JEWELS: Readings 
from the Fathers on Faith. Hope, and Charity. By 
the Rev. J. LEARY, D.C.L. 16mo, 1s. 6d, 


“ Just the book to lie ready to the band of busy people, for on every page 
they will finda ready to furnish them with materials for thought and 
prayer,”-- Word and Work. 


THE LAST PROPHECY: being an 
Abridgment of the late Rev. E. B. EL.iorr’s 
**Horae Apocalypticae.” To which is subjoined 
his last paper on PROPHECY FULFILLED and 
FULFILLING. By H. E. E._ Third Edition as 
ty by the late Rev. E. B. ELLIOTT. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 


t 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, 8vo, pp. xliv—-784, cloth, 18s. 
ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and the 
RELATIONS to UNIVERSAL 
RELIGIONS—PERSIA, 
By Samuel Johnson. 


With an Introduction by O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. x—180, boards, 5s, 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S 


DELIVERANCE. 
at the see Part of his Autobiography. 
Reuben Shapcott. 





Crown 8vo, pp. xii—180, boards, 5s, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 
Dissenting Minister. 


Edited by his Friend, 
Reuben Shapcott. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. xxvi—800, cloth, 31s, 6d. 
THE SOCIAL HISTORY of the 


RACES of MANKIND. 
First Division—THE NIGRITIANS. 
By A. Featherman. 





Ready February 15, crown 8vo. 


THE SECRET of DEATH: 
of the © Katha Upanishad” drown the aevekrit 
With some Collected Poems, 
By Edwin Arnold, C.8.I., &. 


Author of “ The Light of Asia.” 





Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. viii—318, with Ten Plates, 12s. 6d, 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION 
In its me ws ene Cotnns of 


By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.SS., 
London and Edinburgh. 


———— 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, pp. 800, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK ofthe RIVER PLATE. 
Comprising the tine Republic, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay. 


With Six Maps. 
By M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, 


Proprietors and Editors of the Buenos Ayres ** Standard.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
‘© TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


—— BY Ht magnon Re oe. Pear ig OF WALES. 
vols., post 8vo, pp. cv. 42 and viii. (0, with specially 
3 i pared Map, cloth, 24s. . 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Chinese of HIUEN TSAING (A.D. 629), 


By Samuel Beal, 


Professor of Chinese, University College, London. 
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